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Hotes, 


CASANOVIANA, 
Two years ago I startéd from Teplitz on a pil- 
. An hour's drive along an uninteresting 
road brought me to the small town of Dux. Sinee 
Casanova’s time this place and its environs have 
assumed the prosaic aspect affected by coaling dis- 
tricts all the world over, and “ heaven-directing ” 
chimneys emitted black rolling clouds over the 
smiling land. I requested my driver to stop at 
the best inn—and a poor one it is. But the good- 
natured landlord of that hostelry, with an eye to 
business, smi ingly provided me with a substantial 
meal. I asked him what steps should be taken 
in order to view the chAteau, whose lofty iron 
almost adjoin the inn. Mine host” shook 
is head gravely and held up his hands, ‘‘ Das 
ist ganz unmoglich,” he replied. I told him that 
I had come all the way from England to visit that 
cbiteau. All in vain. “Ganz unméglich,” he 
repeated. “ But surely some one has the power 
to grant me an order,” said I, in despair. “ The 


only man who could do that,” replied mine host, 
after a pause, “is Herr Tinkler, who resides at 
Teplitz. The law officers have placed seals upon 
all the doors, and no one has been admitted since 
Count Waldstein’s death. His will is in dispute,” 
he added, “and until matters are settled no one 
may enter,” 


Although this intelligence was a serious blow to 


me, I determined to put a good face u the 
matter, and as there was nothing to be done in 
Dux, I resolved to return at once to Teplitz and 
seek an interview with the gentleman aforesaid. 
Meanwhile I questioned the landlord about Casa- 
nova—to little pu He had never even heard 
his name! Suddenly a light burst in upon his 
brain, and his face became radiant. ‘‘ Ach!” 
said. he, “I understand ! Cussanoice—Oussanoice 
—it is oice you refer to?” Take it that 
way if you prefer it,” said I; ‘‘Oussanoice or 
Casanova, it is all the same. Oan you tell me 
where he was buried?” ‘‘I know not,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Does any one know?” ‘“ Per 

the Canonicus; but I doubt it. You see,” he 
added, “it is s0 long ago—several centuries, I 
should think.” “No; not several centuries,” I 
replied, ‘‘ only about ninety-four years.” 

Although mine host looked somewhat surprised, 
he only said, “‘ Perhaps—perbaps ; but that was 
before my time, and, of course, I can only speak 
from personal knowledge of men and things in 
Dox. You had better consult Herr Tinkler—he 
knows everything.” So I ordered my carriage, 
and returned, crestfallen, to Teplitz. Finding Herr 
Tinkler at his office times in legal affairs, I 
humbly apologized for my intrusion. ‘‘ Do not 
mention it, sir,” said that gentleman ; “tell me how 
I can serve you.” Ina few words I told him my 
story, and asked his assistance. To my surprise, 
he was willing to help me if I could make it con- 
venient to wait a couple of days. He told me 
that it was his duty to visit every room in the 
chAteau periodically, and that his next inspection 
would be made in my company. 

When, two days later, I drove up to the 
chiteau the fine iron gates were open, and my 
carriage drew up at the front entrance. Before 
entering the house I looked with interest at the 
fountain made out of the guns captured by the 
_ Wallenstein during the Thirty Years’ War. 

err Tinkler awaited me in the hall, and we 
ascended the principal stairs together. As we 
moved from room to room of this sumptuous 
palace my companion examined and broke the 
official seals upon the doors. At last we came to 
the library where for thirteen years Casanova 
passed most of his time, and here he probably 
wrote his celebrated memoirs. It isa com 
tively low room, about 60 ft. long by 30 ft. broad. 
Its windows overlook umbrageous which 
are well kept after the English fashion. Not far 
from the house stands a lofty avenue, ending 
suddenly at a sunken fence which commands an 
extensive view over the surrounding hills. Under 
those trees, in the soft summer evenings long gone 
by, Casanova must have thought out and arranged 
the details of those adventures which have since 
astonished the world. Presently my companion 
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curiosity by asking Herr Tinkler whether he had 
himself them. “ several hours 
over them one day,” he “They would 
form an interesting volume, and gocbabiy they 


pending the decision of the courts of justice, they 
can only be viewed en bloc. No portions of the 
hove been found. I pre- 
sume that they were destroyed after Oasanova’s 


papers was shown to gentlemen, and that 
some of those documents have not been copied. 
Casanova seems to have been an excellent bidlio- 
thécaire, and evidence of his assiduity may be 
seen on most of the books in that library. His 
portrait hangs in one of the windows. It is the 
engraving executed by J. Berka, of Prague, in 
1788, when Casanova (in his sixty-fourth year) 
blished his ‘Icosameron’ in that city. It will 
remembered that one of Oasanova’s complaints 
inst his — Monsieur de Falkinher was 
the latter pasted, or caused to be pasted, 

on the walls of Dux a semblance of the author 
* Tcosameron,’ and had encou the street 
urchins to pelt that portrait with mud. This 
schoolboy malice appears to have incensed that 
most tetchy of mortals, who, in his later days, 
firmly upon his dignity as “ Docteur ds 
Bibliothécaire de Monsieur le Comte de 
Dax, Chambellan de 


Herr Tinkler had replaced the 
their drawer he asked permission to continue 
his inspection of some of the other rooms. Thus, 
left for awhile in the silence and solitude of that 
library, my fancy depicted the features and form 
of the celebrated adventurer as he bent over his 
pers at yonder table by the window, and with 
g pen recorded the incidents of his marvel- 
lous career. When Herr Tinkler returned, we 


hills, culminating 

ly high peak. At the extremity of 

grounds stands a church, whose 

a monotonous di 

deadly dulness 

me and of that bell enabled me 
realize the last impressions of the 
amid 

new generations 


whose stirring life had closed 
surroundings. In nine decades 

have been born and died, but the sights 
sounds that greeted me as I stood by Casanova’s 
window hed no change. The 


impression which subsequent research has in a 
measure dispelled. 

I find in Richardson’s ‘ Life of Kérner’ (vol. & 

pp. 117 et seq.) a letter from Frau Kérner—the 
soldier ‘s mother—in which she says that 
Schiller (who was on a visit to them in 1787) 
met at a masked ball at Dresden Madame von 
Arnim (a lady at the Court of Saxony) and her 
three daughters. It appears that second 
daughter, disguised as a eipey fortune-teller, 
attracted the attention of iller, who fell 
headlong in love with ber. “From that moment,” 
writes Frau Korner, 
“Schiller became a constant visitor at the house of the 
Arnims. I warned him against so hopeless an attach- 
ment, but always in vain. I assured him that the 
Arnims were deceiving him and trifling with him, but 
Schiller would not listen to reason. At last he found 
out, in an unpleasant sort of way, that the rich and 
libertine Count Waldstein of Dux (Casanova was his 
librarian) was the favoured person, and he left Dresden 
a sadder man than he bad entered it.” 

The person referred to by Frau Kérner was 
probably Franz Adam Waldstein und Wartenberg, 
who died six years after Casanova, in 1804, and 
whose sketches, framed and glazed, are scattered 
over the walls and passages at Dax. 

Ricuarp Epocumss. 

Hétel Victoria, Montreux. 

(To be continued.) 


“THE THREE ESTATES OF THE REALM.” 
(Concluded from p. 144.) 
As these notes have been allowed to run to the 
length of a small treatise, I venture to add a few 
more last words by way of postscript. 


unlocked a drawer and drew forth all that remains | he wrote a letter to Elisa, Giiifin von der Recke, 
of Casanova’s papers. Documents in French and | signed “ Casanova Mourant,” and where, a month 
Italian, with copies, in Casanova’s good clear hand, | later, he died. 
of letters written by him at various stages in his From the windows of that room I looked upon 

career, were laid on the table for my inspection. I 
had not time to take more than a cursory glance 
at these interesting things, but I satisfied my 
some given to pre- | 
sent they are impounded by the law officers, and, 
th.” room ; and from its pillow his fading sight must 
It must be borne in mind that I am writing | have marked nas aa, while 
these lines two years after my visit. The im- | bis ears caught faintly the dirge of doleful bell. 
pounded documents may possibly have since been | _ In that room a the portrait of Count 
copied, or may perhaps even have been sold with | Joseph Karl Wald , born 1755. At first I 
a view to publiestion but of that I know nothing. | thought that Count Joseph, whose portrait I in- 
I am, of course, aware that M. Octave Uzanne | pected with interest, was Casanova’s host—an 
and an Italian gentleman had access to these 
; but I was positively assured by Herr 
Tinkler that only a portion of the Oasanova 
8. M R. A,’ 
was occupied by Casanova during his residence at 
the chAteau—the room where, on April 30, 1798, 
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I have shown that Freeman, Hallam, and Twys- 
den are mistaken as to the early English use of 
“estate” in reference to the sovereign. I have 
also shown that that term was applied early in the 
fifteenth century to individual noblemen. From 
Mr. James Gairdner’s ‘ Letters and Papers of the 
Time of Richard III. and Henry VII.’ I give one 
or two further illustrations of that usage :— 

“ Accom *d with lordys and estates.”—I. p. 2. 

masse was no 
a! Funeral of Edw. IV.,’ idid., p. 8. 

From the “ Remembrance for the Traduction of 
the Princesse Katherine, Daughter to......the King 
and Queen of Spaine ” (‘ Somers Tracts,’ vol. i.) : 

“ After that the Earle of Surrey, with divers other 
Lords Temporall of the Land, unto the 
Meetinge and Attendance of this worthie Estate [i.¢., 
the Lord Brooke, Steward of the King’s House }.” 

“In this book is contained doctrine for all estates— 
even for kings.""—‘ Latimer’s Second Serm. before K. 
Edw, VI.’ 

The well-known anonymous tract, ‘ Modus Ten- 
endi Parliamentum,’ a fourteenth-century pro- 
duction probably, was considered so authoritative 
@ description of the constitution of parliament that 
a copy of it ‘was authorised 1405, under the 
Great Seal, for application to Ireland” (Mr. Wylie’s 
* Henry IV.,’ vol. i. p. 46). In 1572 an English 
translation of it was published “ by John Vowell, 
alias Hooker, a Member of Parliament for the 
Citie of Exeter, in the thirteenth year of Elizabeth, 
1571.” From this I extract the passage on the 

« Paes Parliament.—The king is head and chief 
at the ing and at the end of the parliament, and 
to him no comparison is to be made, and so the king is 
one degree by himself, The second is, of archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and priors, holding by baronies. The 
third is, of earles, barons, and other estates and gentles, 
as is before written. The fifth, of the knights of the 


shire. The sixth, of citizens and b And so the 
i t is six degrees.”—-CF. original in Bp. 
’s ‘Sel. Charters,’ 


On Saturday, Jan. 22, 1401, the Commons pre- 
sented to King Henry IV. Sir Arnold Savage, a 
tleman of Kent, as their Speaker. Savage 
eclares to the king that “‘ the Three Estates of the 
Parliament are the King, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and the Commons.” This, one of the 
earliest places where the numeral three qualifies 
“ estates,” is noteworthy, for it is the utterance of 
the lay mind in contradistinction to the cut-and- 
dried formulas of parliam i 
In Elizabeth’s of the 
estate” of the clergy as “‘one of the 
states of this realm” must have sounded li 
irony in the ears of many who had witn , or 
suffered from, the transformation of church lands 
into lay “estates.” While the “ Protestant” 
Parker, and the “ lican” Andrewes used the 
“correct” formula, the “ Romanist” Gardiner 
was a rank heretic, for he compared “ Faith, Hope, 


and Charity, concurring to Justification, to the con- 
currence of the Three Estates in Parliament, 4. ¢., 
the King, and two Houses, to the making of Laws.” 
Bat some who are quite willing to admit that the 
Church was an estate, made the number of the 
estates four, as witness the following, from Gas- 
coigne’s ‘ Steel Glass’ (1576) :-— 

Again I see, within my Glass of Steel, 

The King, the Knight, the Peasant, and the Priest. 

an 
Vv. 288-290, 


If this be compared with the Lord Oobham’s 
*Beleve,’ that comparison will be a significant 
commentary on the change from feudal kingship to 
Tudor monarchy. When King James I. was 
waddling about on the political stage, dressed up 
in the robes of Tudor Absolutism, the “‘ correct 

rase was, of course, de rigeur courtiers, 

ven then, however, there was a great lawyer, Sir 
H. Finch, who has been claimed as an exponent of 
the popular view. Nay, the words of King James 
himself have been adduced in support of that view 
a the Prorogation of the Parliament of 
1605 


Above all, his unhappy son Charles I. tells the 
two Houses, in his answer to the Nineteen Pro- 
positions, that “neither one estate should transact 
what is proper for two, nor two what is proper for 


At the time of the Exclusion Bill, and the trial 
of the Catholic lords, the octogenarian Lord Holles 
(the famous Denzil Holles of an earlier generation), 
* Postscript” Hunt, and a whole crowd of pam- 
phleteers, discussed this question ; but I shall con- 


tent myself with a quotation from Dryden. 

In his ‘ Vindication of the Duke at aise? (1683), 
Dryden says :— 

“T am accused of 


selves, there are many things in Pla: 
modated to the Country in which we live; I spoke to 
the understanding of an English Audience. Our Three 
Estates now sitt, and have long done so, in Two Houses 

but our Records bear witness they according to the 
French Custom have sat in one; that is, the 
Spiritual and Temporal within the Barr, and the 
mons without it. If that custom had been still 
tinued here, it should have been so represented ; but —_. 
otherwise, I was foro’d to write so as to be ’ 

by our own Countrymen. If these be Errours, a Bigger 
Poet than either of us two has fallen into , and 
the Proofs are ready whenever the Suit be recom- 
menc’d,”—P, 13. 


The for which Dryden was attacked was 
the following :— a 
Enter Deputies of the Three States, Cardinal of Guise, 
King. Well, my good Lords, what matters of import- 
ance 
Employ’d the States this Morning ? 
One high Point 
Was warmly canvase'd in the Commons House 


Third Estate as not sitting in the same House with the 
| other two: Let not those Gentlemen mistake them- 
J 
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And will b> soon Resolv'd, 

Card. To cut things short, 

The Commons will decree to exclude Navarr 
From the Succession of the Realm of France 

King. Decree, my Lord! What! one Estate decree? 
Where then are the other two, and what am I? 

The Government is cast up somewhat short 
The Clergy and Nobility casheer’d, 
Five hundred popular Figures on a Row 
And I myself that am, or should be, King 
An o’regrown Cypher set before the Sum.—Act V. 

I need quote no more, I hope, to prove con- 
clasively that ever since the word “estate” or 
“state” was introduced into our political voca- 
bulary, the sovereign has been called an ‘‘ estate ”; 
that he has been called an “ estate in Parliament”; 
that English usage has differed entirely all along 
from the Scottish and continental usage; that 
statesmen from a.p. 1400 downwards have under- 
stood the three estates of the realm to mean King, 
Lords, and Commons; and that it is mere 
pedantry to employ the phrase otherwise in refer- 
ence to England. 

In the very first book I chanced to open after 
writing the above, I find the following :— 

“This exception, in the end, proved of formidable 

; for, by recognizing a joint action between 
the sovereign and the other estates of Parliament, it 
necessar'ly gave rise to a discussion by the latter of sub- 
jects hitherto little attended to by them.”—Sanford’s 

Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion,’ p. 28 


(1858). 
J. P. 
48, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, W. 


THE BISHOPS’ TRANSCRIPTS OF PARISH 
REGISTERS. 
(Concluded from p. 183.) 


Among these records are some other papers which 
are not transcripts of parish registers, such as the 
following note of marriage licences granted. It is 
in Latin and very brief, the following being all the 
information given, and it is without date. 

For Jane Olarke, widow, of Wembdon, and 
four others,— 

Henry Byam. 

James Huishe, with Jane, and five others, 

George Speke, of Whitelackington, Esq., with 


William Lacie, Esq., of Stogumber, and twenty- 
one others. 

Thomas Colmer, of Woollavington, gent., with 
Margaret, and two others. 

Henry St. Barbe, of Aishington, Esq. 

George Speke, mentioned above, was High 
Sheriff of Somerset in 1592, and married Joan, 
daughter of Sir John Portman, created a baronet 
in 1612; while Henry St. Barbe was the son of 
Edward St. Barbe, High Sheriff of Somerset in 
1589, and married Amy, daughter of Edward 


Rogers, Esq., of Cannington, by Catherine, daughter 
of Chief Justice Sie John Popham. , 

The two following are not correctly 

ister transcripts, and their existence is probably 

quite unknown, for they bear no endorsement :— 

An account of persons buried by y* late Mr. Henwood 
and by Mr. Sedgefield at the Meeting-house, and in the 
new yard to June 22, 1753, 

James Kearley. 

Mrs. Button. 


Feb. 1. Mr. Waymouth. 

Feb, 18. Sarah Sheppard. 

Mr, Cliseld’s child, 

Mr. William Sheppard's child. 
April 10. Mrs. Tulkstone, 

June 11, Mr. Sedgefield’s child. 


The account of interments at the Baptist burying- 
place in Frome, commencing March 14, 1752. 

1752, March 14. Mr. Larwill’s son, 

April 1. Elizabeth Withy’s daughter. 

ay 5. Ann Dart. 

May 12. William Pope's wife. 

July 28. Rebecca West. 

July 28. Josiah Penny’s child. 

Aug. 19. John Cole’s child. 

Aug. 23. Robert Henton’s wife, 

Dec. 3. James Dalimore’s son. 

1758, Jan. 12. John Cook. 

Jan. 13. John Whitchurch's grandson. 

Jan. 19. Mr. Wayland’s child. 

Jan, 25, Samuel Whitchurch’s child. 

Jan, 31, Jobn Grant's child. 

Feb. 8. Samuel Whitchurch’s child, 

Feb. 18. Sarah Sheppard, 

March 11. William Whitchurch. 

March 14. Joseph Gibbons. 

March 18. Mrs. Morice’s child, 

April 1, Peter Brown's child. 

April 8. John Pilton’s child, 

ay 3, Ann Joyce. 

May 9. Mrs. Loudlow. 

May 12. John Cook's wife. 

May 12, James Clement's child. 

May 31. John Whitcburch’s grandcbild. 

June 15. Mary Simes. 

Although, unfortunately, there was no legal 
penalty imposed for neglecting to make these 
returns to the Bishop’s Registrar (and it is equally 
regretable that there was not a heavy penalty for 
neglecting their proper arrangement and pre- 
servation when brought into the Bishop’s Registry), 
yet the attempt to levy a small fine for delay in 
presenting them was not unknown, as the following 
note, appended to the return from Whitelacking- 
ton for 1609, testifies :— 

“May 12, 1610. This was offered to Mr, Edward 
Huishe, Register, &c, But he refused yt except he 
myght have 18* for the wardens absolucion for that they 
staied so long before they sent y* in,” 

It would be very interesting to be able to trace 
the history of this return. The fact of the note on 
it is evidence that the payment of eighteenpence 
was objected to, while the presence of the ip ir 
of course, proof that it was eventually deposited 


in the registry. Who gave in; and how, or why ? 


“ee wea 


me 
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These notes will show that these records require 
much to be done to make them available for 
research with facility and certainty, to say nothing 
of their state of dilapidation, some returns being 
illegible, or with parts crumbled entirely away or 
cut off; thus, making even a correct list of the 

ishes with the years for each would be mis- 
ing, as three-fourths of a given year might be 
found wanting. 

On the other hand, much can be recovered from 
these transcripts, when the register of a given 
parish has itself been lost or destroyed by some 
means. Thus, to cite a few examples: Catcott 
register does not exist earlier than 1733 (Kelly’s 
‘Somerset Directory’ says that it commences in 
1500). So far I have copied transcripts for 1597, 
1600, 1621, 1622, 1635, 1636, 1639, 1640. Rodney 
Stoke, formerly Stoke Gifford, earliest register 
1655 (Kelly says 1624) ; transcripts copied 1607, 
1617, 1621, 1622, 1623, 1636, 1637, 1639, 1640, 
1663, 1744. Cheddar, earliest remaining register, 
baptisms and burials 1678, marriages 1690 (Kelly 
says 1687 for all three), transcripts copied 1616, 
1621, 1623, 1635, 1637, 1662, 1663, 1664, 1675. 
Chelvey, commence, according to Kelly, 1735; 
transcripts copied 1599, 1613, 1615, 1629, 1635, 
1636, 1639, 1640, 1662, 1663. Dinder, registers 
commence 1696 ; transcriptscopied 1598, 1605, 1606, 
1607, 1608, 1613, 1621, 1635. Hinton St. George 
commence, says Kelly’s ‘ Directory,’ 1632; tran- 
scripts copied 1597, 1599, 1602, 1605, 1607, 1615, 
1622, 1623, 1635, 1639, 1667, 1669. Wellington 
registers commence 1623, says Kelly, but accord- 
ing to Humphreys’s ‘ History of Wellington’ they 
do not exist before 1683. Transcripts for 1616 
very imperfect, no marriages; 1637, 1682, the 
burials for this year are quite gone. 

These statements, while they show how very in- 
complete the transcripts are, caused both by the 
omission to bring in the returns and also by neg- 
lect in the past, show also that a great deal may 
be recovered from them when the actual register is 
missing ; it also indicates that the dates given for 
the commencement of the registers of each parish 
in Kelly’s ‘ Directory ’ cannot be relied on ; in fact, 
when we read that the registers of South Barrow 
commence in 1500, Beercrocombe in 1512, Cros- 
combe in 1472, and Pariton in 1504, it becomes 
quite certain that the figures have been mistaken, 
or that the date of the churchwardens’ accounts 
has been given, for in some instances—Croscombe 
among them—these go back to a much earlier date 

actual parish register. 
Artuor J, Jewers. 

For the history or present state of these, there 
may be reference to ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. i. 329, 442; 
2™4 §S. ii, 66, 118, 151, 217, 318, 378; 4™ S. v. 
464, 504, 606; 7 S. xi. 94,155. The import- 
ance of them may be seen in a notice of “ The 


Bishops’ Transcripts” in pp. 29, 30 of T. P. Tas- | 


well-Langmead’s ‘ Parish Registers, a Plea for 
their Preservation,’ Lond., 1872. In this there is 
mention of certain cases which show their use, 
as well as Sir W. Betham’s evidence relating to 
them in 1832, before the Committee. In 1831 
there was a Parliamentary Return (No. 298). 
Mr. Grimaldi, in ‘ Origines Genealogicee,’ has a 
notice of their state from Returns in 1800. This 
with much further information appears in Burn’s 
‘Parish Registers,’ 1862, ch. ix. pp. 199-211, 
“ Bishops’ Transcripts.” Ep, MaRsHALL, 


(See 8" 8. viii. 235.) —The 
question as to the etymol of Cambridge is 
raised under the heading of ‘Witham.’ It de- 
serves a new heading; aud I heartily wish our 
Editor would invent a system whereby a wholly 
new subject can be discussed under a wholly new 
heading. Who would look under “ Witham” in 
an index for information about Cambridge ? 

Every one who attempts to make any 
as to the origin of Cambridge will soon find out 
for himself that the name of the Cam is quite 
modern. When any one can produce any example 
of the form Cam, either with the bridge or without, 
before a.D. 1350, we may consider the matter 
farther ; but certainly not till then. 

The old name was, practically, Grantabridge, 
turned by the Normans into Cauntebridge, after- 
wards shortened to Caambridge and Cambridge ; 
out of which the modern river-name Cam was 
wrongly evolved. I say wrongly, because it was 
done by help of the written word ; the spoken 
word would have made it Came.* This shows how 
diligent our old writers were in evolving etymo- 
logical falsities. 

It is simply a question of historical research, as 
I have already hinted. f 

The A.S. name for the river was Granta, and it 
is called Granta still by the people who have not 
been taught better. Even educated people admit 
that the name is Granta at Trumpington. 

A.-S. name for the place was Grantanbrycg. 

We still speak of Grantchester—for which the 
A.-8. name is Granta-ceaster. For references, see 
the dictionary and the ‘A.-S. Chronicle.’ The fact 
that the forms Cam and Cambrycg never occur in 
any MS., from the year 700 downwards to 1350, is 
significant enough to such as are accustomed to 
work at etymology instead of merely guessing at it. 

In an ‘Old English Miscellany, ed. Morris 
(E.E.T.S.), p. 145, is a list of the shires and 
hundreds of England in the thirteenth century. 
Here we find Grauntebrugge-schire (1. 48), 
Gran/=bridge-shire, as the name for the county. 
Traly this is evidence. , 

The first line of Chaucer's ‘ Reves Tale’ shows 
the next stage; the MSS. have Caunter-bruge, 


* The local pronunciation is K yme-bridge, where Kyme 


CaMBRIDGE. 


rimes with time. 


| 
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Canta-bregge, Cante-brigge ; the very late Lans- 
downe MS. has Cam-brugge, the oldest instance 
of the spelling Cam which I can call to mind. Of 
course the form Cam-brugge destroys the metre of 
the line, for a trisyllable is imperatively required. 
Hence the blunder was not the author’s. 

This Cam- really stands for Caum or Oaam ; 
and the m is due to the following 5; nb turns into 
mb as a matter of course. This is why the a in 
Came (so pronounced) is long; of. E. chamber, 
M.E. chambre, chaumbre, 

Spenser (‘F. Q.,’ iv. 11, 34) calls the river the 
Grant. Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion’ makes a special 
study of river-names ; and we there learn that the 
river that flows by Cambridge was called the 
Grant; Song 21, 1.51. It was my fellow-collegian 
who, in his ‘ Lycidas’ (1. 103) spoke of Camus; 
observe that, for him, the a was long. 

If it could once be understood that for the study 
of etymology we require exact references, how 
many a blunder would at once cease to exist ! 
For example, the absurd and impossible notion 
that Audry can be derived from Andrée could not 
have arisen if an attempt had first been made to 
find an early example of the use of Andree in 
England as a female name. 
Watrer W. Sxeart. 


Licuriztp.—The following extract is from the 
Staffordshire Advertiser, Aug. 24 :— 

“Lady Jane Levett, writing from Wychnor Park, 
says: ‘When Dean Bickersteth was staying here he 
remarked that he felt sure that Lichfield must at some 
time have been a swamp, as Bird Street (a corruption 
of Bridge Street), Dam Street, and Frog Lane all pointed 
to that. He was then shown the following extract from 
an old Saxon dictionary here, printed in 1659: ‘‘ Liced- 
feld : Urbs Lichfeldensis in agro Staffordiensis. Lich- 
field City, cadaverum campus. Ropus interpretatur. 
Malim campus irriguus; 4 palude scil. vel aqua qua in 
duas partes urbs divisa & leccian, (Leccian is Saxon for 


water.)””” 
B. D. Mosetey. 


“Cang” x ‘N, E. D.’— Under cane, sb. 1 
(=Lat. canna), the ‘N. E. D.’ gives cane-apple, 
the straw -tree, as one of the special combina- 
tions. This is a mistake, as the tree-name has 
nothing to do with the cane in question. The 
word, as Parkinson long ago noted, “ hath come to 
us from Ireland”; and there the arbutus is still 
called by the Irish _—— caithne, which is 
poe cahina. is word is not to be found 

O’Reilly’s ‘Irish Dictionary’ (ed. O’Donovan), 
but it is expressly registered by an excellent Irish 
scholar, Dr. Joyce (‘Irish Names of Places,’ second 
series, p. 338), who observes that even the English- 
— people about Killarney called the berries 

the arbutus cain-opples. The origin of the 
name, he says, was noted by Threlkeld, in his 
‘ Synopsis Stirpium Hibernicarum,’ 1727. I called 
attention to this in my ‘ Folk Etymology’ (1882), 
pp. 49 and 616. An catty iastanse of the weed, 


1641, is the following: ‘* You writ to me about 
strawberry treese...... believe you mein the cane 
apple tree” (‘Memoirs of the Verney Family,’ 
vol. i, p. 211). 

Curiously — y= cane, sb. 3, a dialect word for 
the weasel, used by G. White, in his ‘ Selborne,’ 
xv. (1789), has also been a puzzle to the ‘ N. E. D.’; 
at least it has no suggestion to offer as to the 
origin of the name. It is evidently the same word 
as the Prov. Eng. kine (Wright) or kime (a less 
correct form) used in Sussex. A Sunday-school 
urchin once thought that all ‘‘ Pharaoh’s lean kine 
were weazels” (Parrish, ‘Sussex Glossary’). The 
Hampshire form of the word is cane (Cope), and it 
occurs, I think, in Hamilton’s ‘ Riverside Natu- 
ralist.’ Mr~G. E. Dartnell, in a communication to 
me upon the subject, suggested a possible connexion 
of the word with the gipsy cane or caen, to smell 
strong, to stink, the gipsies much ow the 
neighbourhood of the New Forest. (Of. Roman 
khann, stink, Pott.) Or is it an Aryan word, 
distantly related to Russ. kuna, Lith. kiaune, the 
marten, Dan. kanin, the rabbit, “ coney,” and a 
host of others (Pictet, i. — 


South Woodford. 


Bat=Barrer.—As the name of Dr. Grace, 
the prince of bats, has been in the mouth of thou- 
sands during the past months, it may be interesting 
to point out that the above use of bat is older than 
this century. The only quotation for its use given 
in the ‘New English Dictionary’ is dated 1859. 
The following passage is from the Connoisseur, 
No. 132, Aug. 5, 1756 :— 

“He is frequently e in the Artillery-Ground 
with Faulkner at cricket, himself 
esteemed as good a bat as either of the Bennets.” 

F. O. Birxseck Terry. 


**Jompinc Pesraces.”—The term “‘ jumping 
peerages” seems too to be hidden under a 
different reference, so I take the liberty of replying 
to the notices at 8 S. vii. 394; viii. 8, to sa 
that I have become acquainted with the 
remainder in the Cromartie , also in the 
Barony of Buckhurst, both of which titles were 
granted on the condition that they are to be 
vacated if the holder should su to a higher 
title; the exceptions being the Dukedom of Su 
land and the Earldom of warr. It is a sort of 
fight against fate, for birth and death are beyond 
human control. In the ‘Dalrymple Baronetcy’ 
we seem to require the month, for the alternative 
dates 1697 or 1698 may be a question of style, 
old or new. A. Hatt. 


Patmer. 


Mas. =Messrs.—It is not common, I sup- 
Mrs. as the plural of Mr., 
et this peculiarity 
Literary History of 


ntly, illustrated in 


The w,’ p. 120, In an 


I 
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** Agreement between the Colledge of Glasgow and 
Donald Govane yo'r, 1715” (in which the office of 
Printer to the University is conferred on Govane), 
it appears that two of those concerned in the co- 
venant are ‘‘ Mrs. Gershom Carmichael and John 
Loudoun, professors of philosophie.” One's first 
impulse, on reading this, is to conclude that the 
philosophical woman must have had premature 
opportunities in Glasgow, and that Prof. Loudoun 
must have held a trying position. A little 
reflection, however, shows the true state of the 
case. Tuomas Baye, 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Querits, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Witt1am Becxrorp, (See ante, p. 200.)— 
‘* Popular Tales of the Germans. Translated from 
the German. In two volumes. London: Printed 
for J. Murray, No. 32, Fleet Street. m.pcoc.xc1.” 
In a note at p. 227 of his ‘ Lays and Legends of 
Germany,’ 1834, the late Mr. W. J. Thoms says 
that the above work “has been attributed to the 
author of ‘ Vathek’”; and it is still attributed to 
him. But on what authority? The ‘Dict. of 
Nat. Biog.,’ the British Museum Catalogue, and 
Redding’s ‘ Memoirs of Beckford’ are silent on the 
subject. C. D. 


Enoraver, prep 1805.—Did 
he leave any sons or daughters who were engravers ; 
and what were their names? I have noted Eliza- 
beth Byrne, who etched some landscapes with 
considerable skill. Geo, O. 


Nicot.—Can any reader give me 
information as to Alexander Nicol, the author of 
*The Rural Muse ; or, a Collection of Miscellany 
Poems, both Comical and Serious,’ Edinburgh, 
printed for the author, 1753? W. L. Wess. 


Piotaits 1s THE Navy.—The Daily Chronicle 
of Friday, the 27th ult., states that in 1854, when 
the Queen went through our Baltic fleet, the men 
had pigtails. I was on board the flagship, and 
remem none. When did the naval pigtail 


finally disappear? It still figures in one of 
annuals, 


Ram at Cuerra Pooncrs.—Have any of 

readers ever been at Cherra Poongee, in the 
Mountains ; and, if so, would they have any 
objection to describe ‘“‘how the water comes 
down” there /—that is, if they happen to have been 
there during “ the rains,” as I think Anglo-Indians 
call the Indian rainy season. In Mr. W. Lawson’s 


excellent ‘ Manual of Modern Geography,’ London 
and Glasgow, no date, it is stated that 

“at Mahableshwar the annual fall exceeds 300 inches; 
and at Cherra Poongee, in the Khasia Mountains, it is 
double that quantity...... The enormous quantity of rain 
at Cherra Poongee all falls in about four months, Some- 
times thirty inches—an amount equal to the total 
average quantity which falls in England during the 
course of a year—has fallen in four hours.” 

An inch of rain, or thereabouts, falling in seven 
or eight minutes must be a sight worth seeing, if 
one were protected - doubly large and trebly 
thick gig umbrella! They may well say at Cherra 
Poongee, ‘‘ It never rains but it pours”! Where, 
€ ly, are the Khasia Mountains ? 

JonaTHAN 


Granamu M.P.s.—I shall be glad of information 
as to who the following Members of Parliament 
were, and to which families they belonged. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain, they do not 
appear to have been members of local landed 
families of the name. Mungo Graham, M.P., 
1707, for Falkirk, Lanark, &c.; Mungo Graham, 
1710, for Clackmannan and Kinross shires ; George 
Graham, 1780 and 1790, for the same ; Thomas 
Graham, 1811, and again in 1818, for the same; 
George Edward Graham, 1819 and 1826, for the 
same ; David Graham, 1724, for Perthshire, vice 
Lord James Murray, succeeded to the peerage as 
Duke of Athol; David Graeme, 1764, for same, 
vice John Murray, succeeded to Dukedom of Athol ; 
Thomas Graham, 1794 to 1806, for same; Joha 
Graham, Jun., 1722, for Stirlingshire. Oounty 
and burgh officials in these neighbourhoods, in 
particnlar, may be able to throw light on the 
identity of the above-named persons. 

Watrer Granam Easton. 

Carron Hall, Stirlingshire. 


Aw Essex Pampatet.—I have in my possession 
a 4to. pamphlet of some thirty-eight pages, entitled 

« Essex | A Viewe of the State of the Clargie | Within 
the Countie of Essex : | The substaunce whereof is readie 
to be proved at the Kinges | Majesties pleasure wherein 
thou 4 many thinges be sett | doune to be uppon report, 
aad. same are to be proved | by wytnesses of good 
a” 


It os the value of livings, names of the preachers, 
an 


numerals only, of ‘‘ Ministers w® be scandalous, 
whereof many double beneficed, manie noe 
preachers, and some Non-Residentes.” I shall be 
glad of any particulars that are known of this 
curious and somewhat extraordinary work, appa- 
rently the report of a commission, self-constituted 
or otherwise. W. B. Genisz. 
Wormley, Herte. 


J. J. Harts —Was “J. J. Halls, Esq.,” 
author of ‘ The Life and Correspondence of H 
Salt, Esq., F.R.S.,’ 1834, identical with John 
James Halls, whose ‘Two Months in Arrah in 
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1857’ was published in 1860? I have been unable 
to refer to the latter work ; but it seems probable 
that from internal evidence its writer might be 
traced. There is an Arrah in India and another 
in Persia, and it would be not unnatural to find 
the narrator of Salt’s antiquarian researches spend- 
ing some time in the latter country. 
James Datias. 


[The work named isnot ascribed to Halls in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’] 


Accent on “ Respoxss.”—In Lord Tennyson’s 

*Two Voices’ occurs the line— 
Then did my response clearer fall, 
where the accent of “ response” is undoubtedly on 
the first syllable. Is this a common pronunciation 
in modern English? The ‘Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary’ quotes from Robert of Brunne a line 
exhibiting the same accentuation— 
What was his respons I ne saugh ne herd. 


Tuomas Barneg. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Joun Touners, Grammariay.—Among the 
rarest works printed by Pynson was a volume 
entitled “John Touneys, an Augustine Fryar in 
Norwich, His Rules of Grammar.” Dibdin had 
never met with the book. Is anything further 
known of this Norwich grammarian? Dibdin 
gives a confused reference to Baker's ‘ Chronicle.’ 


James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Warren.—Oould any reader favour me with 
information concerning Sir Ralph Warren, temp. 
Henry VIII., and a Thomas Warren and Alice 
his wife? The last two were dead in 1567. 
Was Thomas the son of Ralph? Lady Joan, the 
wife of Sir Ralph, married, on her husband’s 
death, Sir Thomas Whyte, about whom, also, an 
particulars will be acceptable, Two of Sir Ralph’s 
children were Joan, who married Sir Henry 
Cromwell, and Richard Warren. Lady Joan 
Whyte died in 1572. Iam anxious to trace out 
the descent of a messuage called Passors, at 
Falham, possessed by this family. 

Onas. Jas, Finer. 


Heratpic.—Can any of your readers help me 
to identify the following coat of arms on an old 
binding in my possession? Three bars wavy, in 
dexter chief a star of six points, in sinister chief a 
crescent, and in base a fleur-de-lis. Crest, Issuing 
out of a ducal coronet, a mermaid between two 
wings. The tinctures are not shown. I have 
consulted Papworth, Guigard, and other works in 
vain. H, J. B. Crements. 


“Ruvz.”—In what English counties is the 
word rhine, or rine, used for a small watercourse ; 
and what is its derivation? In the ‘Life and 
Letters of Edward A. Freeman,’ 1895, i. 255, the 


following passage occurs in a letter written to the 
Rev. Henry Thompson :— 

“T find from William of Malmesbury that Brent knoll 
was anciently known as Mons Ranarum...... I used to 
call it by the more respectful name of Mount St. 
Anthony, but I shall certainly stick to F oun, 
Mynydd Batrach, or whatever may be Welsh for the 
singer of the rhines.” 

There are rhines in Gloucestershire, in the 
neighbourhood of Berkeley. Do they occur 
beyond that county and Somerset ? 

T. R. E. N. T. 


Lucas or Movwr Lvcas Famity 
—Are there any representatives, male or female, 
of the junior branch of the above family, descended 
from Samuel Lucas, of Springmount, Queen’s 
County, Esq.? Is Burke correct as to pedigree of 
elder branch ? BEL. 


Saxton Famiry.—Who was Capt. Saxton, of 
H.M.S. Pearl, 1766? (‘ Calend. Home Office Papers, 
James TALpor. 

Adelaide, Australia. 

Avurnor Wanytep.—A friend of mine, having 
set the following lines to music, has asked me to 
trace the authorship of them—through the medium 
of ‘N. & Q.’ The lines are an English version of 
Mary, Queen of Scots’, Farewell’: — 

Adieu plaisant pays de France. 
I give you the first of three stanzas :-— 

Farewell to thee, thou pleasant shore, 

The loved the cherished home to mo 

Of infant joy—a dream that’s o’er— 

Farewell dear France, farewell to thee. 

They were copied from a book in the library of 
the Military Academy, Woolwich in 1860— 
perhaps one of Miss Strickland’s. H. 8. 


Quaprittz, tHE Dance.—When was the 
quadrille introduced into England ? 
TERPSICHORE. 


Ricnarp Lvuck.—A certain Richard Luck 
the manor of Newhall, in the parish of 
linster, Isle of Sheppey, from Lord Cheney of 
Taddington, anno 20 Elizabeth. Richard Luck, 
son of the above, sold the same. Oan any of your 
readers tell me anything about these men? Also, is 
the son the same Richard Luck, of Mayfield, 
Sussex, whose name appears in the herald’s visita- 
tion to Sussex in 1634? He was the founder of a 
family of consideration in Mayfield and Rotherfield 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth — 


“Poorss nousE.”—What should I understand 
by this term? I find it used several times in the 
ish books long antecedent to the days of the 
In 1652 we read of “a howse 
commonly called the poores house, belonging to 
the p’ish, as also one other howse 


called ye Cole 


| 
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howse.” It was certainly not used by the parish 
officers for the reception of paupers as inmates. 
Cuas, Jas, Fret. 


Two Otp Jvcs.—I have in my possession two 


old jugs of Liverpool ware. They each have the fi 4 


following lines on them and the date 1793 :— 
Success to the Rope Makers 
And the glorious 10th of March 
May it never be forgotten. 


In one the lines are headed b Go meee 
of the letters J. S. K. in the other W. K. 
They each have on one side a shield with a coat of 
arms of three coils of rope, and a representation of 
ropemakers at work, and sea and ships, &c., in 
the distance. On the reverse side of one is a ship 
under plain sail, less royals, mainsail, and flyi 
jib, flying a red ensign without the Irish cross an 
a red pennant at the main. Underneath the ship 
is written “Success to the Golden Lyon,” on the 
reverse side of the other jug is a quaint copy of a 
picture of Col. Tarleton, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
this 


now in my possession. Under the handle of 
jug are the lines :— 
Trade and Commerce 
n our Nation smile 
And Peace and Plen 
Bless the British Isle. 
Can any of your readers tell me to what event 
the “ Glorious 10th of — ” + ? 
RED TARLETON, 
Breakspears, Uxbridge, 


Visto.—Sir Visto is the name of Lord Rose- 
bery’s horse which won the St. Leger this year. 
The name occurs in Pope’s ‘Moral Essays’; but to 
whom does he refer? Donovan, of course, is 
borrowed from Edna Lyall’s novel. 

Brewer. 


Beplics, 


“SASH WINDOW, 
S. viii. 167.) 

Edwards, in ‘ Words, Facts, and Phrases,’ states 
that sash windows came into use after the Great 
Fire of London, though he does not say how soon 
after that event. He quotes the following passage 
from Lister’s ‘Journey to Paris,’ 1699, to show 
that these windows apparently were of English 
invention :— 

“At De Lorge we had the good fortune to find the 
marshall himself, He showed us his great sash windows ; 
how easily they might be lifted up and down and s 
at any height, which contrivance, he said, he had out of 
England by a small model brought on p from 
Sen. there being nothing of this poise France 


In the Tatler, May 27, 1710, there is an adver- 


Bishopsgate, with the recommendation that it is 
“sashed with thirty sash lights.” 

Prof. Skeat, in his ‘Etymological Dicti 
quotes from the Spectator, No. 175 (a.p. 17110: 
“A Jezebel......appears constantly dressed at her 


G. Miege, in his ‘French Dictionary,’ 1688, 
has: “Sash-window, Fenétre 4 Chassis. Sash is 
here corruptly said from the French Chassis.” 
Chassis he defines as any frame, but especially a 
frame of wood for a window. 

O. Cotton, in his ‘The Wonders of the Peake,’ 
1681, uses the word sashes :— 

The primitive Casements modell’d were no doubt, 

that thro’ which the Pigeon was thrust out, 
here now whole Sashes were but one great Eye, 

T’ examine and admire thy Beauties by. 

F. C. Brrxsecx Terry. 


The term occurs in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Abbot, 
chap. xviii., but it is probably an error on Gir 
of the novelist. A writer (A. A.) in ‘N. & 
e- 8. vi. 147, says that “they seem to have 
come into use after the Great Fire.” He quotes 
an advertisement of the year 1710, in which a 
house is described as “ well wainscotted, and sash’d 
with 30 Sash Lights.” This seems to es | that 
the word had then become a familiar one. I have 
a reference to sash windows as being mentioned in 
Hobson's ‘ Diary ’ (Surtees Society), p. 257, but I 
have not the book at hand to refer to. 

Epwakp Peacock, 


This must refer to what the French term our 
“ guillotine windows,” which distinguish the Eng- 
lish now from every continental race, and are the 
sole feature of our modern building invented here, 
I believe. Every other part of our modern archi- 
tecture has come from Venice. We can prove that 
the invention was during the Commonwealth, be- 
cause Charles I. seems never to have built any, nor 
Charles II. anything except churches without them. 
At the Whitehall Banqueting House the end facing 
north has six large windows, and two small in the 
basement. The larger ones, with eight pen in 
height and five in width, are all now guillotined, 
—= one, which I take to represent what all the 
windows were originally. In Charles IL’s time 
one of Wren’s first buildings was the 

lately burnt, at Winchester, and these had complete 
guillotine sashes, like Hampton Court and all 
Wren’s later habitable buildings. E. L. G. 


Readers of ‘Tristram Shandy’ will remember 
the accident which happened to him from the fall 
of a sash window, in consequence of Corporal Trim 
having carried away the lead weights to make 
cannon for Uncle Toby’s fortification of Denda- 
mond. E, Leaton-BLENKINSOPP. 


She ventures now to lift the sash.—Swift. 
Cuas, Jas, Fikret. 


tisement of a house to be let in Devonshire Square, 
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Corxcrpences §, viii. 124, 177).—No doubt 
most of your correspondents could recall coin- 
cidences, more or less remarkable, in connexion 
with themselves or their families. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the following singular occurrence deserves a 
niche in ‘N.& Q.’ For the truth of the narrative 
I give my word. 

Christmas, 1892, I spent at Southsea. One day 
I wanted to get some envelopes of a somewhat 
unusual size. I tried some dozen stationers’ shops 
in the town, but not one could supply me. I gave 
up my quest in despair, and was returning home 
to dinner. I had nearly reached the top of Pal- 
merston Road when I saw a small parcel lying on 
the pavement. I picked it up, and, as it bore no 
printed address of a shop, I took it back with me 
to my apartments. You may judge my astonish- 
ment when, on opening it, I found it to contain a 

ket of era envelopes of the precise size 

which I fruitlessly inquired ! My sister, 
who was with me at the time, can vouch for the 
trath of this incident. Cuas. Jas. Fire. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Under this heading may I include the two 
following whi in my own 


. I was one day, in the course of business, 
engaged in opening a packet of letters, and when I 
was about half way through I suddenly broke off 
to draw the attention of a friend to a review of a 
book in a current periodical which had very much 
interested me. After a few minutes’ conversation 
on the subject of the book and the review I re- 
turned to my task. What was my astonishment 
when I found that the next letter I opened was 
from the author of the book which had been 
reviewed! I had no idea this gentleman would 
be represented in my batch of correspondence, and 
even had I opened a letter from him at all that 
morning it would have been a strange coincidence. 


2. A friend gave mea fine au letter of 


the late Harrison Ainsworth, in which the novelist | rood loft and 


referred very minutely to two engravings which 
then being executed for ‘ Boscobel.” The 


bookstall. To my great astonish- 
amen | the first things | that greeted my eye 
were impressions two very engravi 
I need ] wid thet 
they were speedily purchased, and now find a place 
amongst the i! ions in my collection of auto- 

Joun T. Pace, 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Your contributor expresses some surprise about 
the surname Roadnight, and says he has not 
the faintest notion of its origin or nationality. It 


oy to examine the contents of a | Cross 


so ha that this name has a singu’ ancient 
and interesting origin. It is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon “ -cniht,” a horseman, the 
**Radchenist” of Domesday Book. The fol- 
lowing extracts (translated) from the ‘ Register 
of the Guild of Knowle’ (co. War.), lately pub- 
lished, will serve to illustrate some curious features 
in the development of the name :— 

1460. Richard Rodeknyghtz and Agnes his wife of 
Longehychyngtone. 

1476, Jobn Ratonett of Hychyngtone and Isabell hie 


fe. 

1504. Rychard Rotenet and Enabull, his wife. 

1604, For the soul of Edward Radnett. 

1504. John Ratknyzte and Joan his wife, for the souls 
of William and Agnes (his?) parents. 

1514, Agnes Rotnet of Oxbyll. 


W. B. Bicxtey. 
Trafalgar Road, Birmingham. 


Mary (8 viii. 146, 216).— 
According to Dr. Husenbeth, in his ‘ Emblems of 
Saints’ (third edition, 1882), this saint in mediswval 
times was represented as follows: with a box of 
ointment in her hand, a vase in left hand and book 
in right, with a covered cup, holding a vase, holding 
a boat and an open book, preaching to King René 
at Marseilles, holding a crucifix, an open book 
before her with a skull upon it, a skull in her hand 
or at her feet, angels taking her up to heaven, 
standing covered with her flowing hair, at the 
entrance to a cave, ointment box on a book at her 
feet, and receiving the holy communion from St. 
Maximin. Of course paintings representing her 
in one or other of these conditions sometimes 
occur on the lower panels, beneath the transoms of 
rood screens; but when Mr. J. Hooper remarks, 
“in the Roman Church Mary Magdalen, Penitent, 
seeied is shown on rood screens, &c., with a box of oint- 
ment in her hand,” he, unwittingly, becomes a trifle 
misleading. Of course the three figures on a rood 
are, in nearly every instance, that of the crucified 


should | Christ, with the Blessed Virgin on the north side, 


and St. John the Divine on the soutb. Staveley, 
in his ‘ History of Churches in England,’ written 
about 1670, gives the following description of a 
screen :— 


purpose 

Church in the Chancel. Out of this mystery they say 
that the Church represents the Church militant, and the 
chancel the Church triumphant; and those which will 
pass out of the former into the latter must go under 
the cross and suffer affliction, This Rood was not com- 

lete without the images of the Virgin Mary and St. 

ohn, one of them standing on the one side and the 
other on the other side of the image of Christ, in 
allusion to that of St, John in the Gospel, Jesus (on the 
cross) saw his mother and the disciple standing by, 
whom he loved, These images were also sometimes 
placed without over the entrance into the church ; but 
the places now wherever they stood before, are possess’? 


= 
t was, therefore, most remarkable that I 
break off at the point I did without any apparent 
reason. | 
| 
| “The Holy Rood and the Rood Loft were also set up in 
hes, The Bood was on imege of Christ upon the 
nex _made generally of wood, and placed on a loft 
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and fill'd up generally with the ~ ¥ Arms. These 
Holy Roods were of great esteem, many miracles 
tended to have been done at and by them. The 
estival of the Exaltation of the Cross was, and till this 
time is, known by the name of Holy Rood Day; in the 
Saxon language the word Rode or Rood signifying a cross; 
and as it was an usual oath to swear by ass, 80 also 
by the Rood, as a very sacred thing,” 
Although I do not, personally, remember in- 
stances of other figures ing upon a rood 
screen, Mr. Clapton O. Rolfe, of Oxford, in a 


fae read before the Berkshire Archsological | 7, 
i 
and 


ety (April, 1876), entitled ‘Chancel Screens 
Roods,’ says there occasionally were. He 
writes :— 

“Other figures than the Blessed Virgin and St. John 
are sometimes also to be met with beside the Rood. 
But the two figures mentioned are the most ancient, 
the most orthodox, and the normal arrangement. The 
Blessed Virgin was invariably placed on the Gospel side, 
«. ¢., the right hand side of the Rood, the place of honour. 
Whenever these two figures were used this rule was, I 
believe, most reverently observed and never deviated from 
in any age of the Church; and hence it was that the 
north side of the Nave, the side on which the Blessed 


Virgin stood beside the Rood cross, was set a! in olden 
times for women ; and the south side of Nave, on 
which St. John stood, for the men.” 

Harry Hews, 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


Magdala was on the Lake of Tiberias, Bethany 
about fifteen furlongs from Jerusalem; how 
could Mary of M a and Mary of Bethany be 
the same? The identification of either with the 
penitent mentioned by St. Luke (vii. 36-50) is 
wholly devoid of proof. That the unnamed 
penitent was not of Magdala is evident from 
the fact that the latter is first mentioned in the 
very next chapter (St. Luke viii. 2), where her 
association with ‘‘ Joanna, the wife of Chusa, 
Herod's steward,” and with others who “ minis- 
tered ” to the Lord “of their substance,” indicates 
that she was a person of good social position. 

The confusion between ‘‘ the woman who was a 
sinner” and Mary of Bethany seems to have arisen 
solely from the fact that showed their regard 
for the Lord by the same expression of reverential 
love ; but the anointment by the former took place 
at an poy Larceny in the ministry of Jesus, while 
John the Baptist was still alive (St. Luke vii. 19) ; 
the anointment by the latter only six days before 
the Crucifixion (St. John xii. 1-8 ; St. Matthew 
xxvi. 6-13; St. Mark xiv. 3-9). The super- 
stitious host in the first instance was Simon, a 
Pharisee ; the grateful host in the second instance 
** Simon the leper,” doubtless one whom the Lord 
had cleansed. R. M. Spence, M.A, 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Gatterr S. viii. 8, 97, 212).—Giglets’ 
Market is held at Okehampton, in Devonshire, 
about Christmas, This market is regarded as a 
merry-making for sweethearts, and is not without 


a certain amount of “romping.” Whether the 
word is akin to gallett I do not pretend to say, but 
the following remarks (if not too late for the 
querist) may, perhaps, be of service. Brewer, in 
his ‘ Dict. of Phrase and Fable,’ under ‘‘ Giglet,” 
writes that the question— 

“* Have you found a giggle’s nest?’ is asked in Nor- 
folk when any one laughs immoderately and sense- 
lessly, The meaning is, ‘Have you found a nest of 
romping girls that you laugh so?’ Giglet is still in 
common use in the West of England for a giddy romping 
‘om-boy girl, and in Salop a flighty person is called « 
giggle ae geagle; Dutch, gichgelen ; Italian, ghig- 
naré ; Irish, giglim, &.).” 

It will be noticed that the word seems connected 
with romping rather than with laughter (giggling). 
Halliwell (‘ Dict. of Archaic and Provincial Words’) 
defines giglet as a giddy, romping girl, and says that 
in early writers the word generally implies wanton- 
ness or fickleness. See gybelot in ‘Promptorium 
Parvuloram,’ pp. 193, 194, and gyblot in the Bowes 
MS. of Robert de Brunne, p. 56. That the word 
bas no connexion with giggle, which word, accord- 
ing to Chambers’s ‘ Dictionary,’ is 
derived simply from the sound, seems avident. 

Joun Lu. Warpen Pace. 


Moorcroft, Totnes. 


Barciay’s ‘Evpnormio’ §. viii. 149).— 
This weird story will be found in the ‘ Euphormio,’ 
Elzevir edition, pars i. p. 36, and Sir W. Scott’s 
notice in the notes to the third canto of ‘Marmion’; 
some modern editions of Scott have not the notes 
in full. Sir Walter seems to be well acquainted 
with Barclay’s writings ; he has elsewhere spoken 
of his ‘ Argenis’ as ‘a fine old romance.” 

G. T. Suerzory, 

Twickenham. 


The note in ‘Marmion’ is marked 2U, and is 
on the lines in canto iii, stanza 25 :— 

Yet still the knightly spear and shield 
The Elfin warrior doth wield 
Upon the brown hill’s breast. 

The reference to ‘ Euphormio’ I cannot give. 

OC. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

The singular story quoted from Barclay’s 
*Euphormio’ is in note viii. canto iii. of 
‘Marmion,’ fifth edition, 1810; also in edition 
published 1809. Constance 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Zoviac 8, viii. 187).—These 
supposed to be made by’the natives on the neigh- 
bouring coast of Africa, but, I believe, really the 
work of the islanders, are offered for sale in the 
harbour of Funchal on the deck of every outward 
or homeward bound liner. Inferior gold ones may 
be picked up for about fifteen shillings, and I have 
seen one exceedingly fine ring that was bought for 
two pounds ; but these are hard to procure. The 


| 
| 
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originally demanded price is, of course, fifty per 
cent. more than the vendor is willing to accept. 
Prrcevat Lanpoy. 


I have a gold zodiac ring marked with the 
leopard’s head, small Roman hb, crown, 18, WP., 
and one other mark indistinct. I know nothing 
of its history. CO. E. 


Dituicrovr (8" §, vii. 327, 351, 427 ; viii. 211). 
—In the ‘Testa de Nevill,’ p. 228, is the follow- 
ing entry, not, I think, cited in this correspondence 

ofore :— 

“ Willelmus Aguillon tenet terram in villa de 

dinton per serjantiam faciendi hastias in Coquina 
domini Regis die coronacionis sue vel aliquis pro eo 
debet facere ferculum quoddam quod vocatur Girunt et 
ei apponatur sagina tune vocatur Walpigernoun.” 

This introduces hastias to notice, a word not 
known to the dictionaries, but tive of hasty 
pudding, which, peradventure, helps towards the 
understanding of dilligrout. 


Dick Torriy’s Brack Bess (8 8. viii. 4).— 
The origin of this has already been given in 
*N, & Q.’; see 8, ix. 433, AYEARR. 


Crorrs (8 §, vii. 127, 152, 311).— 
In the Church Times for Aug. 9 is an account 
of Archdeacon Denison’s jubilee on Sunday, 

erset, on that day years. In a descri 
tion of the service we read a © 
accompanying the o 3 is little vil 
has been organized by the ev. Henry Denison. a 

The Bristol Times and Mirror, referring to the 
same event, says :— 

“ Mr, Denison, who is Li 
and trumpets and horns, flutes and wood, all contribute 
their quota of melody from the west gallery.” 

Harry 
Pair Park, Exeter. 


Deroty Pamazer: or tae Oocr- 
Lawrizs (8 §, vii. 467; viii. 51).—As at the 
second reference a variant spelling of philazer is 
given, I may mention that Minsheu, in his ‘Guide 

to the Tongues,’ 1617, has philiser and phyliser. 
Sub flazer an explanation of the word is given. 

F, Birxpeck Terry, 


Tae Carpiars viii. 169).— 
The names of the English cardinals since the Con- 
quest are given by F. O. H. (Dr. Husenbethb), in 
*N. & Q.,’ 3" 8. xii, 2, with correction at pp. 71, 
235. The question of the “ English and Irish 


cardinals” arose on the elevation of Dr. MacCabe, 
v S. v. 406), on a query of O. W. 8., to which 

188 Busx contributed “ a list of all the cardinals, 
whether English or Irish, created since the Re- 
recorded in the English College, 


tion, as 


Rome,” vol. vi. 435-6; with a reference to Car- 
dinal Wiseman’s ‘Recollections of the Four Last 
Popes,’ ‘Life of Leo XII.,’ chap. vii., “to make 
the list at the last reference complete,” vol. vii. 
278. Ep, MarsHAtt. 


There is a book by Folkestone Williams, in 
two volumes, ‘ Lives of English Cardinals.’ Names 
of Italian cardinals often appear as holders of 
English benefices, These, however, are not Eng- 
lish cardinals, but Italians, whom the Popes granted 
these benefices. They never lived in England ; 
they only sucked the benefices from afar, and grew 
rich on lish 

E. Leaton-BLENKINSOPP. 


to Wo 2 vols, 8vo. 
Allen & Co., 1868, Wa. H Par. 
Sir Gors, or (8 viii. 68, 136, 
ptt, authorities for stating that Sir John 
Gore was knighted at York in 1640 are Salmon’s 
‘History of Hertfordshire,’ 1728, p. 225, and 
‘Chauncy,’ vol. ii. p. 63, 1826 edition. 
Matitpa Potrarp. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Snaxsreare’s TO Ben Jonson 
(8 §. viii. 27, 132).—C. O. B. states I overlooked 
“the fact” that ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ was acted in 
1596. I did overlook it as a “ fact,” for I have 
always regarded it as pure supposition. The other 
“facta” noted from Fleay’s ‘Chronicle History’ 
are to me so many conjectures and unsupported 
asseverations. The dates of this play were care- 
fully scrutinized before I dared to send my note to 
‘N. & Q.,’ and I was careful to state that my 
hypothesis depended on the correctness of chrono- 
logy. However, not till O. O. B. can prove that 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ was published in 1596, till 
he can show that the words and expressions noted 
by me were in that quarto, can he say that I 
am the propounder of a bottomless theory. He 
will then have won my esteem, for he will have 

ved Ben Jonson’s indebtedness to Shakespeare. 

rn. Jyo. Matone is good enough to class me 
among “ careless writers.” So far as his note goes 
I have been unable to discover any of the egregious 
“errors” which have occasioned his grief and cen- 
sure. Difference of opinion there may be, but no 
enna so far as I am concerned. Mr. 
atonr’s first “lamentable error” was that 
Greene’s reference was meant to describe the 
yer, not the playwright. I differ from him. 
reene addresses his epistle “To those gentlemen, 
his Quondam acquaintance, that spend their wits 
in making Plaies.” If Shakespeare is referred to 
he is classed with these writers, for Greene “ ac 
poses he is as well able to bumbast out a bilan 
verse as the best of you.” He writes of an “up- 
start crow, beautified with our feathers,” and warns 


| 
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his friends “to let those apes imitate your past 
excellence, and never more acquaint with 
your admired inventions.” This has no relation 
to acting whatsoever. Greene refers to him as an 
“ absolute Johannes Factotum,” proving he did not 
address him solely as an actor, but as players 
manager, dramatist. Take, again, the words “ in 
his owne conceit.” Now it has got to be proved 
that Shakespeare took any “ conceit” in his acting. 
In those memorable lines in Sonnets cx. and cxi. 
it is his shame that he has been forced to ‘‘ make 
himself a motley to the view,” while again and 
again he Y= in the immortality of his powerful 
verse, R. Matone states, “Ben Jonson was 
not an idolater of Shakspere. He tells us so him- 
self, but his words are wrongly referred to as mean- 
ing the contrary.” I do not understand Mr. 
Matone. If there was a hero-worshipper in the 
world it was Ben Jonson. Unless he was an arch- 
yr he was a devoted admirer of the “ Swan 
Avon,” and I am prepared to accept his own 
words, “ For I lov’d the man, and doe honour his 
memory, on this side idolatry.” I decidedly stated 
that “‘ Romeo and Juliet’ was first published in 
1597.” This is the subject of a quibble. It seems 
to me idle to speculate on the run of a play in 
Elizabethan days. ‘Romeo and Juliet’ was un- 
doubtedly a popular play ; but it could be played 
often” in three months by the players of George, 
Lord Hunsdon. The fact that the latter became 
Lord Chamberlain in March or April, 1597, does 
not prove that the quarto was printed before that 
date. An urgent demand for the printed play 
seems the likeliest explanation of the pirated 
edition of 1597. Prof. Dowden notes: “We may 
perhaps accept the opinion that ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ 
was begun, and in written, as early as 1591, 
and that it assumed its final form about 1597.” 
W. A. Henpersoy. 
Dublin. 


** Diacincs "= (8"§, viii. 206).—" Dig- 
ings” =place of abode, lodgings, quarters, and 
of work, was in use forty years ago. I 
always understood that it came into use at the 
time of the first rush to the gold-diggings. 
Tuos, Ratcuirrs. 
Worksop. 


It may be well to note that “diggings” has 
been reduced to “digs.” A young friend wrote to 
me the other day of his fortune in hunting for 
“ digs” at Whitby. Sr. Swirnin. 


“ ” (8 viii. 84).—I do not follow Mr. 
Barwe’s objection to the position of only. It is 
an adverb ; where should it be better than by its 
verb? I would point out a very serious and often 
misleading ambiguity of the word or. Sometimes 
it connects two synonyms, is equivalent to “or in 
other words,” introduces a second word to explain 
the preceding. Sometimes it is used quite other- 


wise, and the two uses are sometimes apt to be 
confounded. I believe thetwo uses are differentiated 
in Latin, vel or -ve standing for the former, aut for 
the latter. On this Dr. Donaldson, ‘ Lat. Gr.,’ 
p. 194, wrote :— 

“Of the disjunctives, aut, which is another form of 
haud, expresses total separation, vel suggests a choice, 
and -ve conveys an unimportant distinction; thus, 
*‘ Quidquid dicam aut erit aut non.’ Whatever I shall sa 
will either be, or, which is quite a different thing, it w' 
not: Hor. 2 Serm., v.59. ‘Hanc mihi vel vi vel clam vel 
precario fac tradas.’ Ter. Eun., ii. 3, 28, ‘Take care to 
procure her for me [either by force] or by stealth, or, 
uf you please, by entreaty.’” 

If the great Augustine failed to introduce a new 


word into Latin, what can an lishman who 
wishes to write clearly hope for? T. Wrtson. 
Harpenden. 
Mr. Bayrye has @ very common error in 


writing and speaking ; it is not, however, the only 
one of that sort. A more common and more serious 
error will be found in the misplacing of the negative 
“not,” ¢9., “I do not think you are right” 
generally means “I think you are not right.” It 
may in some cases a doubt, an unwilling- 
ness to give a positive y oe In most cases the 
negative is misplaced, it denies that the 
speaker exercises any thought at all. “I don’t 
wish him to come” generally means “‘I wish he 
may not come.” Parallel to this is a very common 
mode of expression, equally incorrect, “I found 
him in a great state of excitement” instead of “a 
state of great excitement.” This incorrect way of 
speaking arises from a wish on the part of the 
speaker to introduce in his speech the negative or 
qualifying adjective as soon as possible. 
E. 

Quarrerstarr 8. vii. 347, 413 ; viii. 33, 
172).—Surely Mr. measurements 

uarterstaves upset all received ideas on the subject. 

have always the staves used, or formerly 
used, by serjeants at mace, &c., for barring door- 
ways called quarterstaves. The “ bull-doge” used 
to do this at the “Senate House,” Cambridge, on 
certain occasions, crossing the staves across the 
inner entrance, Nay, more by token, I myself 
have hardened my heart, bun up my gown, 
and “cleared” them. Now such staves are much 
longer than the Lancashire ones. I have this 
moment measured the handsome old staves (1785) 
of this borough. They are 6 ft. 11 in. long. 
Further, the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ gives 
6 ft. 6 in. as about the len It says, too (what 
I have always understood), that the name comes 
not from the staff being a quarter of a pole in 
measurement, but from one hand of the user grasp- 
ing it at a quarter of its length. H. J. Mouxs. 

Dorchester. 


Sramp Act, 1783 (8 S. viii. 147).—This Act 
was suggested by Mr. George Box, of Abingdon 
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Street, Westminster, for carrying into execution a 
General Register of Births, Marriages, Deaths, 
&c., to be established in London or Westminster. 

The 23 George III. enacted that after Oct. 1, 
1783, a stamp duty of threepence, under a penalty 
of 51. in default, should be paid upon the entry of 
every burial, marriage, birth, or christening in 
every parish in Great Britain, for which the vicar, 
curate, or other person receiving the duty was to 
be allowed two shillings in the pound for their 
trouble. The collectors of the duty frequently 
granted printed licences to ministers to make 
entries in their books without stamps, but subject 
to the payment of the duty and the inspection of 
the register book by the collector whenever desired. 

The Act was repealed by 34 George III. cap. 11 
(1794), as it placed the clergyman in the disagree- 
able situation of a tax-gatherer, and was also the 
means in many parishes of the omission of regis- 
tration altogether. 

No mention is made of the necessity of sending 
the registers to London to be stamped. See Burn’s 
* History of Parish Registers,’ 1862. 

EverarD Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


By this Act, 23 George IIT. ¢. 68, all entries in 
registers were to be made upon stamped paper. 
But by sect. 11 provision was made that in certain 
cases entry might be made without any stamp. To 
secure against penalties, “‘a licence under the 
hands of three of the commissioners” was required 
for this to be done. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


” viii. 120).—This 
word, which denotes a paltry, worthless fellow, is 
used by Butler in ‘Hudibras,’ pt. i., iii. ll. 885-90: 

uoth she, “ Although thou hast deserved, 
Slubberdegullion, to be served 

As thou didst vow to deal with me, 

If thou badst got the victory; 

Yet I shall r act a part 

That suits my fame than thy desert.” 
I bave recently met with the word in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's ‘The Oustom of the Country,’ Act I. 
sc. ii. sub init. Of. also the dictionaries of Nares 
and Halliwell-Phillipps. 

F. O. Binxseck Terry. 

It is editorially observed that the word “Slubber- 
Degullion” is unfamiliar. Dr. Brewer, in his 
* Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ gives a quota- 
tion from ‘ Hudibras’ including it, and he derives 
“ Degullion” from a compound of the word gull, 
or the Cornish gullan, a simpleton. The gullion 
is to be found in another form in the Royalist 
“ Execration to all that Hate King Charles,” which 
is dated 1647 :— 

May the strangullion be best friend, 
And ne’er forsake you till the end. 
Avrrep F, 


Tus Kixo’s Quarr’ (8 viii. 147, 218).—I 
had not intended to write a note on this subject ; 
but I now find it necessary to do so, One of the 
replies at the latter reference attributes the ‘Com- 
plaint of the Black Knight’ to Chaucer, whereas 
we know, on MS. authority, that it was written by 
Lydgate. See my note in my larger edition of 
Chaucer’s ‘ Works,’ i. 56, or that in my edition 
the Poems,’ p. I may add that 
this poem will appear in its due place in my sup- 
sitmeaied volume, which will contain the chief 
poems that have been at any time wrongly attri- 
buted to Chaucer. 

The citation of the “TIcel. kver” (not Fall 
is also misleading. It is not a true Icelandic 
at all, but merely the Old French quater done into 
modern Icelandic spelling. 

But now that I am about it, I may mention that 
‘The Kingis Quair’ (formerly ill spelt “Qubair”) 
is one of the “curiosities of literature.” My edi- 
tion of it, for the Scottish Text Society, was the 
eleventh in point of time ; but it was, nevertheless, 
the first that was really edited from the MS. itself, 
and is the only one that is decently correct. I 
know of no parallel to this. The first edition, in 
1785, was printed from an incorrect transcri 
made by “an ingenious young gentleman,” w 
could not read the MS. correctly ; and the suc- 
ceeding editions (except my own) were reprints 
from that first edition. One editor, in 1815, dis- 
covered that this original text was incorrect ; but 
he did not discover it till too late. None of the 
other editors ever consulted the MS. at all; such 
a proceeding was, in those days, considered super- 


fluous. 
My first essay in editing Middle English was in 
1865, thirty years ago, when I edited ‘ Lancelot 


of the Laik’ for the English Text Society. My 
announcement that the previous edition (printed 
from the same MS.) had never been properly re- 
read with the MS., and swarmed with errors 
created quite a sensation at the time. I cited 
nineteen mistakes, and mentioned that four 
whole lines at a time had been omitted in two 
places ; but I might have added that the varia- 
tions from the really amounted to several 
bundred ! 

Even now some remains, A a 
man who was 80 as to reproduce ‘The Kingis 
Quair’ after me, and to speak of my labours with 
some patronage, took occasion to show his know- 
ledge of the subject by explaining the word conyng 
as “ skilful.” If he had but condescended to con- 
sult my glossary he would have found out that it 
meant *‘a rabbit.” It occurs in a list of animals 
at stanza 157, W. Sxzar. 


“Haye ovr THe sroom” viii. 229).— 
In my ‘ Household Tales and Traditional Remains’ 
(David Nutt, 1895) I have recorded (p. 102) a 
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carious superstition with regard to brooms which 
has prevailed in the neighbourhood of Sheflield. 
I¢ is said that if a girl strides over a broom-handle 
—locally a “ besom ” handle—she will be a mother 
before she is a wife. Mischievous boys have been 
like places, so that girls might accidentally e 
over a Now, it is evident that we have here 
an instance of sympathetic magic, the broom repre- 
senting the phallus, This being the case, the 
object of the husband in hanging out a broom 
during his wife’s absence was to give notice that 
he could be happy with another whilst his lawful 
charmer was away. 8. O. Appr. 

3, Westbourne Road, Sheffield, 


“ A Por or Inx”: “ Tas Ing-por” (8* §. viii. 
129).—Mr. Rarcuirre says that the term “ink- 
pot” was always used, while now we speak of 
inkstand. Adoniram Byfield, vicar and rector of 
Fulham in the time of the Commonwealth, gave, 
towards the furnishing of the church vestry-room, 
a “standish,” or inkstand. The word is given by 
Johnson and others, Perhaps was 
earlier than the days of — 

Has, Jas, Farr. 


Tue Rock 1x tHE Mosque or Omar (8" 
viii. 7).—My feet have trodden the courts of 
the Haram-esh-Sherif, and mine eyes have seen 
the sacred rock itself beneath the dome of the 
Kubbet-es-Sakhra, commonly called the Mosque 
of Omar. Nevertheless I do not feel particularly 
well qualified to answer the queries put by Mr. 
Ricuarp H. Taorytow ; yet, as nobody else has, 
so far, made the attempt, he will 
accept my response as a token of goodwill, though 
it be devoid of intrinsic value. Against the Hon. 
David P. Thompson's paces, which made the dimen- 
sions of the rock to be about sixty-five feet by nine- 
teen feet, we may place the statement of another 
American, Mr. Catherwood, who “visited the Mosque 
daily for six weeks in 1833, and was assisted in 
his survey by two other architects then at Jeru- 
salem, Messrs. Bonomi and Arundel.” The citation 
from Dean Stanley is, word for word, the record 
of Catherwood, in a letter contributed to Bartlett’s 
* Walks about Jerusalem,’ pp. 161-178, if we may 
believe, as I have no doubt we may, the Rev. 
George Williams’s ‘ Holy City’ (note, p. 316, and 
p. 317), which is now before me. 


I consider it highly improbable that any change | ..1 ¢ 


has been made “in the sculpturing or enclosing 
of the rock during the present century.” It is 
believed by some that this was the unhewn stone 
which furnished the most fitting site of the Altar 
of Sacrifice. There is nothing in its appearance to 
disfigure the Temple area in the eyes of those 
aware of its sacred character. The Mobammedans 
— that it is suspended between heaven and 


; that it bears the impress of their prophet’s | f 


head (Tristram says ‘‘ foot”) and traces of the 
gigantic fingers of the Archangel Gabriel. As 
Lady Burton remarks, “There is something sub- 
lime in this great bare stone guarded by all its 
riches and treasures. Would that the H 
Sepulchre and other holy sites had been cae 
with the same good taste, surrounded by riches 
the offerings of devotion, but left to nature” (‘ The 
Inner Life of Syria,’ vol. ii. p. 86). Mr. Ricuarp 
H. Txorntow would find much to interest him in 
Lady Burton’s work. Sr. Swit. 


A Tweepsipe Kerrie §. viii. 105).—The 
custom of eating a salmon freshly taken from the 
river, plunged in a kettle of boiling salt water, in 
an al fresco or picnic fashion, seems to be v 
old. Sir Walter Scott, in ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ 
the probable date of which is 1805, and the scene 
Innerleithen-upon-Tweed, in Dumfriesshire, has 
the following allasion to it. A duel is arranged 
between Francis Tyrrel and Sir Bingo Binks, and 
the place of meeting is thus alluded to by Capt. 
Mac Tark :— 

“* At one afternoon,’ replied the Ca: a, 
Sir Bingo will attend the the Buck- 
stane; for as the whole company go to the waterside 
to-day to eat a kettle of fish, there will no risk of inter- 
ruption, And whom shall I speak to, my good friend, on 
your side of the quarrel?’ ”—Chap. xii. 

Note D observes upon this :— 

“A kettle of fish is a féte champétre of a 

es rown or majario are le 
A — caldron is boiled by the side of oes 
containing a quantity of water, thickened witb salt, to 
the consistency of brine, In this the fish is plunged when 
taken, and eaten by the company fronde super viridi. This 
is accounted the best way of ae salmon by those who 
desire to taste the fish in a state of extreme freshness, 
Others prefer it after being kept a day or two, when the 
curd melts into oil, and the fish becomes richer and more 
luscious. The more judicious gastronomes eat no other 
sauce than a ful of the water in which the salmon 
is boiled, together with a little pepper and vinagar,” 

Many years ago, when salmon was served at 
dinners in , the only sauce was a little of 
the water in which it had been boiled, and, me 
judice, it did not add much to its flavour. Perch 
when taken out of a wooden box or trunk sunk in 
the river, placed on a cold stone, and served a few 
hours afterwards with parsley and butter, are firm 
and fresh. Let any one make trial at Maiden- 
head or Pangbourne, and, like Oliver Twist, he will 
‘or more, 

My late friend T. Adolphus Trollope, in his 
‘What I Remember,’-does give a 
very tempting or appetizing description o wa 
in which trout are fattened at Heidelberg, and 
immediately served up :— 

“A drive to the famous Wolfebrunnen, near Heidel- 
berg, to see the trout in the great reservoir there, fed and 
caught, had the effect of preventing us from partaking 

‘or the future of the trout so liberally served at the 
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Heidelberg ‘ables d'héte. We saw a quantity of dead fish 
in the water, which we were told were thrown there to 
feed these artifically fattened trout. Half a pound is the 
* portion’ served at table at the restaurants for fifty-four 
kreutzers, Fish of a certain size are therefore wanted. 
They are caught, taken out, handled, and if not big 
enough turned back again for further fattening. The 
whole thing did not look at all nice or inviting. And I 
was subsequently told that the fish were not in a natural 
or healthy state, and by no means calculated when 
brought to table to satisfy the demands of palates 
accustomed to the trout of streams where no such fatten- 
ing processes are known.”—Vol. iii, p. 147, 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue or THE Gospaets (8 8. 


vi. 485; vii. 38, 297, 394).—Mr. Ferrar Fenton | tion 


says, ‘‘ We know that cocks do not crow thrice in 
a night.” Iam not so sure of that, having myself 
heard a cock—perhaps with a disordered stomach 
—crow, like Hamlet’s Christmas one, all night long! 
It is, however, perfectly certain that in the Middle 
Ages, at any rate, the conception was distinct that 
the cocks did crow thrice. As Tusser has it :— 

At midnight at three and an hour ere the day 

They utter their language as well as they may. 
Hence we may conclude that the Porter in ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ who kept up his carousals “till the second 
cock,” had plenty of time for deep potation. On 
this head, Shakespeare, in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
glossed bis own phrase :— 

The second cock hath crowed 

The curfew bell hath rung, ‘tis three o'clock. 

The date of origin of this notion I cannot tell, 
but it is at least early. St. John, preaching at 
Ephesus, started, according to the ‘Golden 
Legend,’ at the first crowing of the cocks (a primo 
pullorum cantu), a phrase which John Barbour* 
—assuming him to have been the versifying trans- 
lator— rendered, 

Fra bat pe cok had cravyne thrise. 
Probably Barbour was right enough. It was not 
the first cock nor the second which made cock- 
crow proper, but the third. 

I cannot enter into the discussion of the exact 
sense of the GAcxrwp of the Evangelists, beyond 
noting that the allectory was a precious stone 
found, according to the skilled scientific faith of our 
forefathers, in ventribus gallorum.t As regards 
Mr. Fexston’s statement, however, that the cock 
does not crow thrice, it is plain that he bas a very 
large body of medieval opinion against him, There 
is material for quite a literaturet on the subject. 
Neckam, in a delightful chapter of his gossipy book, 
discussed a question which Cicero has touched 


* Barbour’s ‘ Legenden Sammlung,’ ed. Horstmann, 
1881, i. p. 60, where the original Latin text is given also. 
Neckam, ‘ De Rerum Naturis’ (R.3.), 179. 
See Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities.’ A short paper 
with numerous citations appeared in the Young Ves 
Christian Magazine in 1898, p. 65, 


upon before him, when he inquired* how the cock 
by his crowing distinguished the hours ; and he 
opined that “nature by the movement of the 
humours appointed fixed times, whence it came that 
the cock crew at definite hours.” Perhaps Chaucer 
was as near the mark about him in declaring that, 
He knew by kynde and by noon other lore, 
The lore of cock-crow opens up 4 wide field of 
investigation into early beliefs. 
Gro. 


Parish Onarities (8 §. viii. 27, 98, 156).— 
In one of the vestibules of the parish church of St. 
Marylebone, under a set of painted shelves, made 
to hold loaves of bread, is the following inscrip- 


Thos. Varley late of this Parish gave 
Fifty Pounds, the Interest to be given 
in Twelve Penny Loaves, to the 
Poor, every Sabbath day for Ever 1692. 


I believe that there is an inecription relating to 
charities in the tower of Old Chelsea Church, and 
I am sure I have seen such inscriptions in many 
country churches, amongst others at Buxted, in 
Sussex. A. F. G. Leveson Gower. 

Belgrade. 


“Désonnarne” viii. 66, 150).—In the 
‘ Dictionnaire Universel des Synonymes,’ founded 
upon the works of Girard, Beauzee, Dalembert, 
Diderot, and others (Paris, 1829), this word is 
treated at length in conjunction with bonté and 
bénignité, Thus :— 

“La bonté est l'inclination 4 faire du bien: elle se 
divise en différentes sortes, ou recoit différentes modi- 
fications sous divers noms...... Douce, facile, indulgente, 
propice, généreuse, elle est bénignité, Avec un grande 
facilité, la plus tendre clémence, la patience, la longa- 
nimité, ja mansuétude qui part du cour et donne & la 
douceur un nouveau charme, c’est la débonnaireté. Nous 
avons acquis le mot bienfaisance, mais nous avons négl 
celui de bénignité, et presque enti¢rement perdu celui 
débonnaireté, aussi familier du temps de Montaigne 
qui celui de bienfaisance |’est aujourd'hui, Le titre de 
débonnaire est certes un grand éloge; mais comme la 
trés-grande bonté, la trés-grande facilité, touchent a 
l'excés a la foiblesse, on poussa jusque-la son idée, et on 
en fit un défaut. Un auteur contemporain observe qos, 
quand on appelle quelqu’un débonnaire, on ne sait 
c'est pour le louer ou le blamer, Que faire donc d'un 
mot équivoque en matiére grave? on évite de l’employer, 
il se perd. Cependant débonnaireté est trés-bon, de 
méme que bénignité; s'il y a un moyen de les réhabiliter 
l'un et l'autre, c'est d’en faire sentir toute |’énergie...... 
Débonnaireté répond au latin pietas: un historien dit 

ue les Italiens ont surnommé le Pieux, 4 cause de sa 

évotion, ce Louis que nous surnommons le Débonnaire 
par des raisons différentes. Mais les sens primitif de 
lus est celui de bon et débonnaire, comme |'epios des 
recs, doux, bienfaisant. Débonnaireté indique |’effusion 
coeur ieant, i t, relevé 
l'idée d’une patience, d’une constance, d'une per- 
eteunes héroique. La débonnaireté est un bonté 
magnanime et inépuisable, qui, affermie, rehauseée par 


* Neckam, ‘ De Rer. Nat.,” p. 121. 
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de pénible épreuves, se répand avec une admirable 
facilité dans toute l’abondance du cceur. Ainsi donc la 
bonté porte a faire du bien ; la bénignité a le faire noble- 
ment; la débonnaireté a le faire généreusement, en 
rendant méme le bien pour le mal. La maxime propre 
de la bonté est de ne faire que du bien; celle de la 
bénignité de le faire comme on aime 4 le recevoir; celle 
de la débonnaireté de ne se rebuter jamais de le faire, 
quelque dégoit qu’on en essuie. Le bon Titus croit 
row le jour qu’il passe sans faire quelque bien. Le 

nin Mare-Auréle veut toujours traiter le peuple avec 
Ja plus douce indulgence, pourvu qu'il parvienne a le 
rendre meilleur. Le débonnaire Louis XII., tourmenté 
par l’humeur difficile de sa femme, compte pour rien de 
souffrir d'une femme qui aime son honneur et son mari. 
Tl faut savoir allier la justice avec la bonté, la fermeté 
avec la bénignité, la dignité avec la débonnaireté.” 


Ricuarp WELForRD. 


That most commonsense and pleasantest of all 
commentators, Dr. Adam Clarke, remarks on 
Matt. v. 5 :— ' 

“* Blessed are the meek}. Happy, oi rpaeic, from pgoc, 
easy, thoze who are of a quiet, gentle spirit, in opposition 
to the proud and supercilious Scribes and Pharisees, and 
their disciples, We have a compound word in English, 
which once fully expressed the meaning of the original, 
viz., gentleman ; but it has now almost wholly lost its 
original signification. Our word meek comes from the 
old Anglo-Saxon meca, or meccea, a companion or equal.” 


R. RB. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Bisnorric or Acnapen §, viii, 248).— 
There was never any such bishopric, any more than 
of Cantuar or Ebor. It is strange how difficult it 
is to remember that these forms are Latin ad- 
jectives shortened. The “ Episcopus Achadensis,” 

English “‘the Achadian Bishop,” was Bishop of 

oe, in Ireland, now united to Limerick and 
Ardfert. OC. F. 8. Warren, M.A, 
Longford, Coventry, 


Robert Wellys was Bishop of Achonry, in Ire- 
land, for some years after 1473. Ww. ©. B. 


Tuomas Patmer §. viii. 243).—Mr. Percy 
Srpson will find many particulars concernin 
Nicholas Roscarrock in the Addenda to ‘ Lor 
William Howard's Housebook’ (pp. 505-9) and in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 5" 8. iv. 402. H, W. 


The life of Mr. Nicholas Roscarrock is fully set 
out in the ‘ Naworth Household Books,’ Surtees 
Society, vol. Ixviii., especially at pp. 505-9, much 
of it being copied from ‘N. & Q.,’ 5” S. iv. 402. 
I can add a reference to the Assoc. Archit. Soc. 
Papers, ix. 74. W. ©. B. 


Corres (8 S. viii. 207).—This name is quoted 
under the category of rare English surnames in a 
list of rare and obsolete surnames published several 
years since, In the course of a lengthened search 
through old directories, rate books, juror lists, &c., 
I only met with it three or four times. It does 
not occur in this year’s ‘ London Directory,’ nor in 


the directories of six other large cities. It occurs, 
however, once in this year’s Birmingham direc- 
tory (court section), and once in that of Liverpool 
(trades section). Names commencing Cup are 
very rare, and out of two thousand names selected 
indiscriminately the name Cuppleditch is the onl 

one commencing with these letters. I met wi 

the name Kupples once in Virginia, but the owner 
was wholly illiterate, and knew nothing as to the 
spelling of his name, except that he always 
heard it was spelt witha K. He was, however, 
an Englishman, or, at least, came from England. 
Of course, in searching for any particular name, it 
must be borne in mind that many names never 
appear in any directory or rate book, and can only 


be discov merely by haphazard. 
Frepverick T, Hiscame. 


The name is not of Scotch origin. It is pro- 
bably a corruption of Cobbold or Cubold, the latter 
form being an Anglo-Saxon personal name men- 
tioned in the Domesday Book. De Oupeldik 
appears in the Hundred Rolls, and Burke blazons 
arms for the names Copildyke, Copildike, or Oople- 
dyke (co. Kent), and for Copildyke, Copuldike, 
or Copledyke (co. Lincoln); also for Copale, or 
Cople. There was a family called Copleston in the 
West of England in the sixteenth century. As I 
have never come across the name in connexion 
with Scotland, I would like to know from what 
locality the Scotch progenitor of the American 


Cuppleses hailed, and how he spelt his name. 
atter M. Granam Easton. 


Mrs. Sorsia Wittiams vi. 3, 93; viii. 
115, 157).—The references to Mrs. Cornelys may 
be supplemented also by the following extract 
from the index volume to ‘Old and New London’: 

:- lys, Mra., Her Masqued Balls in Soho, iii. 189; 
iv. su’ went speculations and her death 
in the Pleet Prison, v, 21.” 

E. Watrorp. 


Ventnor. 


Coniovs Navricat Poncu-now. (8" 8. vii. 
369; viii. 137).—The gallon jug described by 
our correspondent T. F. was apparently localized 
in its ornamentation for a special occasion. A 
similar jug was presented to me a short time since, 
because of my interest in Masonry ; but it wears 
its decorations with a difference. On the side 
upon which the Sunderland view would appear to 
have been displayed is the verse commencing— 
Let Masonry from Pole to Pole, 
which in T. F.’s jug occupies the central position 
under the spout, and it is decorated precisely as 
his. On the opposite side is the emblematic 
building, with the lines opening— 
The world is in pain; 
but in this case, in the endeavour to get the words 
into a limited space, some letters are dropped, 
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“ne'er” being spelt “n’er,” and the last letter 
being omitted in the case of “word” and “and,” 
as well as the a in “ Mason,” though this last has 
a line all to itself. The main difference, however, 
is that in the centre, under the spout, are the lines, 
within a wreath :— 

Swiftly see each moment flies, 

See and learn be timely wise, 

Every moment shortens day, 

Every Pulse beats Life away, 

Thus thy every heaving breath, 

Walt [ sic] thee on to certain Death, 

Seize the moments as they fly, 

Know to live and learn to Die. 

Like the jug of T. F., this has no name or mark 
on the bottom, and I should be interested to learn 
its period and place of manufacture, 
Gattzry Lopes, No. 1928. 


** Poor’s” (8 S. viii. 205).—Why does Mr. 
Terry call this an anomalous expression? It is 
quite — grammar, being the ordinary genitive 
case. The “ poor’s house” is the house of the poor, 
the “‘elect’s sake” the sake of the elect ; and we 
might say, with perfect correctness, “ the "s 
aga is life, the bad’s death.” Goldsmith’s line 

Rk. Terry quite misconstrues; expanded as 
Dryden might expand it, it would ran— 

Who survey 
™ man’s power increase, the poor man's power 


though in the Globe edition the reading is “joys,” 
not power,” Decay” is a verb 
i ©. F. 8S. Warrex, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


In the lines quoted by Mr. Terry ae 
may be elliptical for “ poor man’s”; but Goldsmith 
eu another example: “and he that read 
and best, have an 

nny on Sunday to put into poor’s box” 
( Vicar of Wakefield,’ ch. iv.). Is not the expres- 
sion “ poor’s allotment” still in use? On the other 
hand, it has always been “‘ poor house,” as the 
more usual form, at least. 

Epwasp H. Manrsna.t, M.A. 
Hastinge. 


Here the majority say and write ‘‘ poor house,” 
« ” “ poor rate”; some, however, contend- 
ing for “ 's,” as indicative of poesessing. These 
= at it is the ene Se x, and the rate 
which are “‘ poor” when the former expression is 
used. Most people are too much in a hurry nowa- 
days to pay much attention to matters of this 
kind. Taos, Ratc.irrs. 

Worksop. 


“Cuum” (8 8. vii. 304, 474, 514; viii. 50, 93, 
157, 213).—I am much obliged to Fr. Skeat 
for his kindness in troubling to answer my ques- 
tion. May I further ask whether the change of ¢ 
to ch in England preceded or followed the coming 


of the Norman? Pror. Sxeat mentions 
of ¢ before ¢ and é only; but did it 
not also occur, in French, at least, before a ? 


With regard to cam, chim, my 


Sidcup, Kent. 


is told of the ber the Duke of 
uasi-ro: 
Monmouth in the West in 1680 :— 


“The Duke was passing through Hinton Park, the 
seat of Earl Poulett, when one Elizabeth Parcot made a 
rush at the Duke and touched his hand. She suffered 
from the king’s evil, had received no benefit from 
physicians, nor even from a seventh con, to reach whom 
she had travelled ten miles. After touching the Duke 
all the wounds were healed in two days! A bandbill in 
folio was circulated setting forth this =, 
and a document signed by Henry Clarke, minister 
Crewkerne, two captains, a cl an, and four others 
lay for some time at the A’ Coffee-house, Bar- 
tholomew’s Lane, London. The few that doubted Mon- 
mouth’s legitimacy doubted no more. It is a curious 
episode, as the power was always supposed to lie with an 
anointed sovereign since the days of the Confessor. 
Charles II. in twenty-two years touched 92,107 


Wiseman, the jeant-S , says Cromwell tried, 
but it failed in his ban” Mythe, and Worthies 
of Somerset.’ 


Onartorre G. Bocer. 
Chart Sutton. 


‘Suips THAT Pass In THE Nicur’ (8" 8. 


=. the ted may be 
-kn th etic 
pant ventus.” The figure cngiaget in it is not 


quite the same as Longfellow’s, but is ——— 
to it. Longfellow himself, in another of his poems 
(‘The Fire of Driftwood’), speaks of :— 
Ships dismasted, that were hailed 
And sent no answer back again, 
evidently intending a metaphor. 0. 


Hamitton’s axp Liconrer’s Dracoons (8* 
8. viii. 227).—Archibald Hamilton and Francis 
, brother of Jobn, Lord Ligonier, were 

colonels of 14th and 13th Dragoons respectively, 
the former being appointed in 173 
1745. Their position did not entai 
command of i 


Hicxs on Famity 8. vii. 347, 
417, 471; viii. 74, 153).—I thank Mr. Pink 


for his courtesy in ing to me privately. It 


clear that I referred to them as syllables. They 
occur in the words caminata, cheminée, ——- 
With this explanation I hope Pror. Sxzat 
allow the foot-ledges in my cammino to stand. 
H. Rayment. 
Kixe’s Evin 8. viii. 49, curious 
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Bridge Ward for a few months in 1662, when he | field, we are constrained to say that a book of this kind 
+H a his fine. He is described was called for. We know from personal experience that 
was il M as “citizen | th? working men of the North have a desire for 


His will is dated 1 June, 


Robert Hickes was elected Alderman of Bridge 
Without Ward 24 April, 1662, and 
13 Nov. in the same year. 
Atrrep B. Bravey. 
Preston. 


Tray, Name or A Dos (8* §. viii. 6, 173).— 
correspondents seem not to be aware 


a dog was probably Trag. Follow- 
ing upon this idea, I have suggested that our name 
which seems only to be used poetically, is a 
survival of the ancient British word for a dog, the 
final g being suppressed, as usual in English. 
Ropert Ferevson. 

Readers of ‘N. & Q’ must not forget the lines 
Thomas Ingoldsby entitled ‘ The Oynotaph ’:— 

Ob! where shall I day, Tray, 


Ventnor. 


This is, no doubt, the same as Trogen, which 
Grimm gives as an old German dog-name, meaning 
“ trasty,” like Fido, Ger. Fidel (‘ Teutonic Mytho- 
logy,’ vol. iv. p. 1283). A. Parmer, 

South Woodford. 


E, Watrorp. 


Wiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Hi of Northumberland, By Cadwallader J. 
Bates. (Stock.) 
Tuts is the latest issue of the well-known series of 
“ Popular County Histories.” These works vary much 
in importance: some of them, as we have on former 
occasions pointed out, leave much to be desired ; others 
are nearly all that can be wished for in books where 
rigorous compression is one of the first duties of the 


author. 

Mr. Bates’s task has been no easy one. Northumber- 
land, perhaps more than any county in England with 
the tion of Yorkshire, bas been a chief factor in 
our national history, so that it is quite impossible to tell 
its story in @ single volume of fewer than three hundred 
pages. To do the work effectively far greater space 
than has been allotted to the whole should be occupied 
by prehistoric and Roman times alone. We have, how- 
ever, no right to blame Mr. Bates for limitations not of 
his own creation. There can be no doubt that at eve 
turn in the narrative he has craved for a liberty whic 
could not be granted, Much as we desire that one who 
knows Northern history #0 well should bave bad a wider 


knowledge regarding the past in which their forefat' 

took #0 Prilliant a part, which we fear is often ms 
among those who have had every advantage that educa- 
tion can give. Few things bave caused us to wonder 
more than the great amount of accurate information on 
historical subjects possessed by men of very limited 
education, except the dense of many of those 
who belong to families which for generations led their 
retainers against the Scotch, and who have at hand 
every means of knowing the details of the lives of their 
forefathers. It was not a miner, factory hand, or farm 
labourer who betrayed to us the fact that in his mind 
Cromwell, Henry VIIL.’s Vicar-General, and Cromwell, 
the Lord Protector, were one person. A writer 
has said that “few educated men know more of history 
than is ht in school-books.” 
the men of his own country; bad he been thinking of 
ourselves he would have been compelled to admit that 
be had fixed the level of ordinary attainment far too 


history of the Roman Wall has been so well 
worked during the last three centuries that there is very 
little new left for Mr. Bates to tell, New discoveries 
are, however, being made every year, and in all of these 
he seems to be well posted up. As a sketch—and it 
claims to be little more—we know nothing s0 good as 
that which the author has given us. The last sarcastic 
paragraph is worth quoting, as evidence of the devasta- 
tion which is still going on : ‘‘ While the past history of 
the Roman Wall presents so yf difficult problems, 
it is unfortunately easy to predict that unless the island 
is conquered by some civilized nation there will soon be 
no traces of the Wall left. Nay, even the splendid 
whinstone crags on which it stands will be all quarried 
away to mend the roads of our urban and rural authori- 
ties.’ The owners of the properties on which the Wali 
stands are, we assume, for the most part what is 
grotesquely called persons of education, We have no 
leanings to Communism, Socialism, or any one of the 
other economic heresies of which mention is from time 
to time made in the newspapers, but we do not hesitate 
to say that, if these persons are so very ignorant as not 
to appreciate the treasure which is in their keeping, the 
State ought to intervene to preserve from destruction 
that which is probably the most important of our national 
antiquities. 

Every one who has studied the bistory of the North 
knows the extreme difficulty of making a coherent pic- 
ture of its history from the time when the Romans fort 
our island until the arrival of the Normans. Beda, the 
* Saxon Chronicle,’ and here and there a notice in lives 
of saints are all we have. This is, of course, in some 
degree supplemented by philology and the results of 
excavation, but when all facts from these various sources 
are grouped we only see “ through a glass darkly.” The 
author has evidently given much thought to this period, 
and the results are of great interest. His chapters re- 
lating to the kingdoms of Bamburgh and Corbridge are 
of great interest. The chapter headed “The Great 
Wars” is remarkable for its fairness, English people 
have had their ideas relating to the struggle with Scot- 
land in the firét instance by Hume's ‘ History,” 
which for more than a hundred years held almost un 
puted sway over the British intellect, and secondly, 
the splendid romances of Sir Walter Scott. That Ed- 
ward I, believed himself to be the overlord of Scotland 
no unprejudiced student will now deny. t his wars 


therein were carried on in a savage manner cannot be 
questioned ; but when his Scottish campaigns are com- 


and tallow chandler.” [iy | 
1669. His father, John Hicks, woollen draper, 
married Anne Needler. Chester's ‘Lon. Marr. 
Licenses’ gives a wrong alternative “ Medler.” l 
Cuas. Jas, Fikret. 
| | 
of the origi point raised by me in reference 
the dog’s name Tray. The point is this. It bas 
own by a German scholar that the ancient | hig! 
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with mediwval warfare generally there is little 
cause for complaint. Mr. Bates the faculty of being 
able to see both sides of the question. What be says 
will be of service to those who still hold that the English 
king was wholly in the wrong, and who forget that 
the national cause was stained by atrocities as revolting 
as any of those committed by those who served “ the 
English leopard.” The account which Mr, Bates has 
given of the house of Percy is excellent ; though highly 
condensed, it is in some ways the best we have ever read. 
The Percies were a great race, and, as was natural, 
many fables gathered around them. One of the silliest 
which is to be found in most of the old books relates 
to the origin of the name, which some simpleton turned 
into pierce-eye, and then invented a legend to account 
for it. Mr. Bates says this great race took its name 
from a village in the west of Normandy, and suggests 
that the place bad its name from being “ built in a 
or glade.” This does not seem improbable, 

t the derivation of the names of places and of 
persons is very difficult, so we dare not give a dogmatic 
opinion. 

The last yo in the volume relates to Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Cramped as the author has been for room, 
we cannot pardon him for apo | told his readers so 
very little of this great historic and commercial centre. 
Speaking of railways, he says: ‘‘ As if for the express 
pu of vaunting modern progress at the expense of 
the historic past, the East Coast route was carried re- 
lentlessly through the castles of Newcastle and Berwick. 
Quite recently the Norman keep of the former has had 
a narrow escape of being practically turned into a signal 
cabin.” We trust things are better now, but we are 
quite certain that the times are not very remote when 
certain fanatics derived great pleasure from the destruc- 
tion of any ancient object which gave pleasure to cul- 
tivated people. There are yet alive persons who can 
remember the controversy aroused by the desire of 
certain business men to bring a railway through the 
walls of York. The evil deed was done. How useless 
the work of destruction has proved is evidenced by the 
fact that a new station has had to be built outside the 
walls. 


Furness and Cartmel Notes. By Henry Barber, M.D 
(Ulverston, Atkinson; London, Stock.) 
Dr. Barser has produced a desultory book, but one of 
considerable interest, We cannot but wish that he had 

me more fully into many of those subjects on which 

e discourses so well, and had left out quotations from 
well-known books— Lord Macaulay's ‘ History’ for 
example. We must assure him, too, that the engravings 
of a Kaffir kraal and the abbeys of Citeaux and Maul- 
bronn might well have been dispensed with. There is 
a growing habit cf illustrating books by engravings 
which have little to do with the text, against which it 
is our duty to protest. Such a thing | be pardonable 
in a cheap magazine, but is quite out of place in works 
which are intended to hold a permanent place in the 
library. That Dr. Barber's ‘ Notes’ will do this we have 
no doubt. They relate to many subjects, but all of 
them are interesting, and, with one or two exceptions, 
they all, we believe, contain new knowledge. 

The chapters on local etymology, as to both the names 
of places and persons, contain much that is new to us. 
We by no means accept all the learned doctor's deriva- 
tions, but on such questions there is still much room 
for doubt, and it is evident that he has very carefull 
studied the subject, We are in entire agreement with 
him when he says that “ if one could obtain a collection 
of the names of fields and enclosures in High Furness 
a vast mine of wealth to the student of history would 


be provided.” What he says regarding the district in 
which he is ially interested applies to almost every 
parish in the kingdom. Our own pages have from time 
to time contained some interesting lists of field-names, 
but by far the greater number are at present unrecorded, 
and, as the author points out, are rapidly being for- 
gotten. 

Dr. Barber has printed the proclamation which is still 
made on the opening of Dalton Fair, He does not know 
ite date, nor dare we make a guess. To us it seems 
that it took its present form soon after the Reforma- 
tion, but its substance is, we believe, far older. 

There is, it seems, a curious collection of books in 
the vestry of Cartmel Church, We wonder if they have 
ever been examined by any one learned in bibli phy. 
In such places it is not uncommon to find literary 
treasures, 


The Diary and Consultation Book of the Agent, 
Governor, and Council of Fort St. George, 1682. 
Edited by Arthur T. Pringle. First Series. (Madras, 
Government Press.) 

Mr. Patncie has edited this diary with great care. To 
all who take interest in the history of our vast Eastern 
empire it must prove of great interest. We fear, how- 
ever, that these are at present very few, though their 
number is steadily on the increase, The ignorance of 
our countrymen concerning our Indian possessions is a 
great surprise to educated Dutchmen, whose knowledge 
of their Oriental possessions is in many cases little short 
of exhaustive. Our own ignorance may be in part ex- 
plained, though not excused, by the extreme dulness 
of the greater part of the literature which we have 
relating to India. There are a few exceptions, but they 
are so very few as to count for but very little. 

We are not in a position to criticize the text of the 
‘Diary.’ None but an Indian expert could do this, but 
we are sure that it is edited with care, and is accom- 
panied by a body of scholarlike notes which will be of 
no little service to genealogists at home, In the reign 
of Charles II,, as in our own time, y er sons of our 
great houses were wont to go to India, oping for, and 
in many cases gaining, fortunes thereby. e names of 
Cholmley, Manwaring, Mohun, and others of the same 
character are frequent. The editor knows the value of 
ry a index, and has, therefore, appended one to the 
work before us, 


Hotices to Correspondents, 
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On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
cpqane. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

W. T. Kurcut (“Richard Blome”).— All that is 
known him appears under name in the 
* Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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